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At  the  time  of  writing,  which  is  in  the  second  week  of 
February,  it  is  not  easy  to  take  a  very  optimistic  view  of 
the  crisis  in  China,  whether  as  regards  possible  develop¬ 
ments  and  repercussions  of  what  may  be  called  the  whole 
Chinese  question  on  the  world  in  general — this  question 
is  precisely  pf  that  magnitude — or  as  regards  what  is  of 
more  pressingly  immediate  concern,  namely,  the  protection 
and  support  of  British  interests  in  that  huge,  chaotic  land. 
Consideration  of  the  world  aspects  of  the  crisis  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article,  but  much  that  might  be  said  would 
be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  prophecy,  though 
having  probably  more  than  enough  ground  for  disturbing 
reflections.  British  interests  in  China  are  in  quite  another 
category,  the  category  of  the  known,  -the  concrete,  the 
tangible;  they  belong  predominantly  to  the  economic 
sphere,  touching  the  pockets  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
in  the  phrase  adopted  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  this 
connection.  The  capital  value  of  these  interests  has  been 
estimated  at  from  four  to  seven  hundred  millions  sterling, 
a  vast  sum  in  any  case  and  in  itself  sufficiently  important 
as  things  are  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
on  China.  But  British  interests  in  China  are  by  no  means 
exclusively  those  of  mere  shopkeepers.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  truth  that  in  these  days  the  economic  sphere  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  synonymous  with  the  political,  there 
remains  the  fact,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  glance  at  the  map 
of  Asia,  that  the  frontier  of  a  considerable  part  of  India 
marches  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  that  of  South  China. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  a  recent  article  M.  Jules  Sauer- 
wein,  the  well-known  political  writer  of  the  Matin,  stated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  passivity  of  France  in  the 
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present  Chinese  crisis  was  to  be  found  in  the  “  i,7Cxd  kilo¬ 
metres  de  frontiere  commune  entre  Tlndo-Chine  et  la 
Chine.”  Frontiers  are  primarily  and  mainly  political 
matters.  In  addition  to  these  plain,  tangible  economic  and 
political  factors  in  the  situation,  prestige,  hitherto  such  a 
valuable  asset  of  the  .  British  position  in  China,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Asia,  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
dealing  with  the  sum  of  the  British  interests  in¬ 
volved.  Sir  Alfred  Mond  was  perfectly  right  when 
he  said  that  British  interests  in  China  were  not  merely 
trade  interests,  for  “  there  was  the  question  of  the 
prestige  of  Great  Britain  and  those  she  represented.”  In 
China  British  prestige  has  a  local  as  well  as  a  general 
significance.  It  rests  partly  on  the  honourable  conduct, 
the  fair  trading  and  the  sanctity  of  bargains  and  contracts 
maintained  by  the  British  communities  towards  the 
Chinese,  with  the  result  of  friendly  relations,  based  on 
mutual  confidence  and  respect,  between  very  many  British 
and  Chinese  individuals.  But  the  prestige  of  the  British  in 
China  also  rests  on  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire,  and  this  is  always  in  the  background. 
Now  prestige  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  to  be  thrown 
away;  it  can  be  increased  or  diminished  or  preserved  at 
a  steady  level,  but  it  always  has  an  influence  directly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  strength  or  weakness.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
fundamental  interest. 

British  interests  are  under  attack  in  China  as  never  before. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  present  crisis  in  that  country 
which  differentiates  it  from  former  crises ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  there  are  really  two  crises  in  China 
at  present :  the  crisis  as  between  the  North  and  the  South 
for  the  mastery  of  China,  and  the  crisis  which  has  been 
caused  by  the  South  (the  Cantonese)  as  against  Great 
Britain  and  her  interests,  but  with  respect  to  which  the  North 
(Peking),  playing  for  its  own  hand,  is  showing  some 
anxiety  not  to  be  forestalled  too  much  by  the  South.  The 
North  is  just  as  Nationalist  as  the  South.  The  North  has 
always  been  Nationalist.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  that  is,  ever  since  the  decline  and  death  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  crisis  after  crisis  has  occurred  in  China.  For 
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most  of  this  period  the  crises  were  connected  with  the 
struggles  for  power  among  the  parties  of  the  North,  and 
the  South  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  it  was 
virtually  negligible.  The  effort  was  to  unite  the  Chinese 
people,  to  unify  the  Chinese  nation,  under  the  North; 
at  any  rate,  that  was  the  ostensible  aim.  The  conflict  was 
focussed  on  Peking  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  China 
recognised  by  the  outside  world — the  Peking  of  the  Lega¬ 
tions,  the  centre  of  the  former  Empire,  and  hence  the 
expression  the  Central  Government.  The  Anfu  party 
waged  war  on  the  Chihli  party,  sometimes  successfully, 
sometimes  unsuccessfully.  Now  one  Tuchun  or  Super- 
Tuchun  of  the  North  held  the  stage  for  a  time,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  another  who  in  his  turn  disappeared.  There 
was  a  moment  when  Wu  Pei-fu  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
unifying  China,  but  it  passed.  It  was  all  a  sort  of  kaleido¬ 
scope,  difficult  to  follow  when  not  absolutely  bewildering 
and  blinding.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  con¬ 
tending  Northern  parties  claimed  to  be  Nationalist,  to  stand 
for  China  as  a  whole.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Sze,  now  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  or  Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  now 
Foreign  Minister  at  Peking,  was  in  London  as  Chinese 
Minister,  duly  accredited  and  received  as  such,  both  were 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  day, 
that  Government  having  been  brought  into  existence  and 
controlled  by  one  or  other  of  the  Northern  parties.  Both 
Mr.  Sze  and  Mr.  Koo  would  have  greatly  resented  being 
told  that  they  were  not  Nationalists.  During  these  years 
Canton,  always  a  place  of  effervescence,  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  now  more,  now  less,  to  the  Central 
Government,  but  relatively  little  importance  was  attached 
to  it  by  Peking,  Sun  Yat-sen,  then  the  Cantonese  leader, 
being  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  serio-comic  nuisance.  The 
Kuomintang,  as  the  Cantonese  Party  was  named,  or 
National  Republican  Revolutionary  Party,  as  the  word 
may  be  annotated,  had  no  weight  worth  mentioning  during 
that  period  in  China;  one  or  two  efforts  it  made  against  the 
North,  or  rather  against  one  Northern  Tuchun,  were 
ludicrously  ineffective.  Yet  the  course  of  events  subse¬ 
quently  demonstrated  that  Sun  and  the  Kuomintang  were 
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not  so  inconsiderable  as  had  been  supposed.  In  those 
days,  however,  the  Kuomintang  was  not  more  anti-British 
than  were  the  Northern  parties;  none  of  them  was  anti- 
British  at  all;  nor  were  the  British  mixed  up  in  any  way 
with  the  crises  to  which  reference  has  been  made;  if  any 
outside  Power  or  country  was  involved  it  was  Japan  and 
Japan  alone.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  there  came  a 
change,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  which  was  the  naming  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  chief  enemy  of  China  by  certain 
Chinese  leaders. 

This  change,  which  was  a  very  great  change,  w'as  not  a 
native  grow’th  but  was  the  result  of  an  importation  of  un- 
Chinese  influences  and  ideology.  This  is  a  fact  which 
should  be  made  and  kept  quite  clear.  It  will  simply  not 
do,  though  many  seem  to  be  doing  it,  to  connect,  except  in 
an  indirect  way,  this  new  hostility  specifically  to  Great 
Britain  with  Chinese  anti-foreignism,  with  the  Student 
Movement,  or  with  some  phase  of  the  general  ferment  in 
China  which  has  been  produced  by  the  impact  of 
the  West  on  the  East — the  meeting  of  tw'o  differ¬ 
ing  civilisations — and  w’hich  has  been  going  on  for 
something  like  three  generations.  Anti-foreignism  in 
China  is  as  old  as  the  entry  of  the  first  foreigners 
into  the  country,  and  was  directed  against  all 
foreigners  impartially.  At  times  it  died  down,  at  other 
times  it  blazed  up,  but  it  was  always  there.  The  Student 
Movement  is  a  movement  clamorous  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  numerical  strength  or  moral  worth,  and  is  largely 
motived  in  reality  by  the  lack  of  jobs  for  the  Western- 
educated  or  partly  Western-educated  men  and  women  who 
compose  it.  No  doubt  Great  Britain  has  played  a  great 
part  in  the  impact  of  the  West  on  China,  but  other  Western 
Powers  have  also  had  a  very  considerable  Westernising 
influence,  notably  the  United  States,  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  But  the  British  were  not  singled  out  as  being  more 
active — let  us  say  more  reprehensible  in  Chinese  eyes — 
in  this  matter  than  other  Westerners.  The  Boxer  affair, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  China’s  biggest  protest  against 
the  West,  was  not  directed  specially  against  the  British, 
but  against  all  foreigners,  including  the  Japanese.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  asserting,  even  as  late  as  the 
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Washington  Conference,  1921-22,  that  China  was  anti- 
British  in  particular;  the  Nine  Powers  Treaty  at  least 
demonstrated  what  Powers  besides  Great  Britain  were  held 
by  China  to  be  interested  in  China;  and  at  the  Conference 
Great  Britain  showed  that  she  certainly  was  as  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  China  as  was  any  other  Power.  At  that 
time  the  extra-territoriality  question  and  other  burning 
questions  had  not  been  given  an  anti-British  twist.  It 
was  after  the  Conference  that  signs  of  the  change  began 
to  be  evident.  Perhaps  the  first  distinct  indication  was 
seen  in  the  South,  in  the  appearance  at  Canton  of  agents 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  later  days  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  who  not 
only  coquetted  with  the  Reds  but  entered  with  them  into 
something  of  the  nature  of  an  alliance,  the  bearing  of 
which  has  recently  become  very  clear.  It  was  disregarded  at 
the  time,  but  soon  some  of  its  effects  could  be  perceived  in 
the  currency  in  parts  of  China  of  such  phrases  as  the  “  Im¬ 
perialistic  Powers  ”  and  “  Down  with  Imperialism,”  which 
suggested  the  new  ideology  and  whence  it  came.  In  the 
North  the  machinations  of  the  Soviet  w^ere  kept  in  check 
by  Chang  Tso-lin’s  determination  to  maintain  his  hold  on 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  through  Manchuria.  For  all 
that,  Karakhan,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  at  Peking,  made 
a  great  point  of  denouncing  the  “  Imperialist  ”  policy  of 
the  West  towards  China.  It  was  in  the  North,  moreover, 
that  this  “  Imperialism  ”  was  first  definitely  charged  to  the 
account  of  Great  Britain — when,  after  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda  had  been  hard  at  work  for  some  time,  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang,  the  so-called  Christian  General,  but  in  close  touch 
with  Moscow,  spoke  of  the  “  outraged  people  ”  of  China 
as  suffering  from  the  “  bloodthirst  of  the  British.” 

This  statement  was  publicly  made  by  Feng  after  the 
riots  which  took  place  early  in  the  summer  of  1925  at 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Hankow  and  Hong  Kong,  and  Feng 
at  the  moment  was  a  dominant  figure  in  the  North.  As 
is  now  well  known,  these  riots  were  not  really  caused  by 
industrial  or  labour  troubles,  but  were  symptomatic  of 
Chinese  anti-foreignism,  and  found  voice,  under  Bolshevik 
inspiration,  in  vehement  denunciations  of  “  Imperialism 
and  the  unequal  treaties.”  At  first  the  main  incidence  of 
these  outbreaks  fell  on  the  British  and  the  Japanese,  but 
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later  practically  on  the  British  alone.  At  the  outset 
Shanghai  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  disturbances;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  Canton,  where,  on  June  23rd,  there  was  an 
attack,  organised  by  the  Reds,  on  Shameen,  the  foreign 
settlement  there.  On  the  following  day  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
Austen  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
these  and  other  similar  disturbances  were  fostered  or 
aggravated  by  agents  of  another  Government,  meaning  that 
of  Soviet  Russia.  The  British  Government,  he  declared, 
would  protect  the  life  and  property  of  British  subjects  in 
China.  The  precise  value  attached  by  the  Cantonese  to 
these  words  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  immediately 
evident  in  the  blockade  and  boycott  of  Hong  Kong  by 
Canton.  Hong  Kong  is  a  British  colony;  the  boycott  was 
long  maintained,  and  was  most  damaging  to  British 
interests.  Not  only  in  Canton,  but  throughout  China,  the 
British  “  lost  face,'’  that  is,  prestige ;  this  is  part  of  the 
explanation  of  what  occurred  some  eighteen  months  after¬ 
wards  at  Hankow  and  Kiukiang,  when  the  British  flag  was 
hauled  down  in  the  concessions.  Firm  action  at  Canton — 
deeds,  not  words,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government — 
would  probably  have  had  very  different  results.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  Daily  Mail  on  January  5th,  1926, 
Sir  Percival  Phillips,  the  special  correspondent  of  that 
paper  in  China,  quoted  a  prominent  Chinese  as  follows  : — 

The  outbreak  at  Canton  on  June  23,  when  foreigners  were  killed  in 
consequence  of  the  shooting  which  occurred  during  the  passage  of  the 
“  Labour  demonstration  ”  organised  by  the  Russians,  was  sufficient  justi- 
fication  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  for  severe  reprisals.  Great  Britain 
has  always  been  considered  the  paramount  foreign  Power  at  Canton.  Con¬ 
sequently  she  should  have  taken  the  initiative.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Can¬ 
tonese  the  logical  sequence  to  the  firing  into  Shameen  (the  foreign  settle¬ 
ment)  was  a  bombardment  of  the  native  city.  A  few  well-directed  shots 
would  have  acted  like  a  bath  of  cold  water.  Even  the  Russians  expected 
it.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  apprehension 
when  the  procession  took  place.  They  had  bribed  their  own  people  to 
begin  the  shooting,  and  it  seemed  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  heavy 
counter-attack.  All  the  Russians  were  packed  up,  ready  for  flight.  When 
nothing  happened  beyond  the  response  of  some  machine  guns  the  Russians 
were  delighted  beyond  their  wildest  anticipations.  Their  hold  on  the  city 
w’as  strengthened.  They  not  only  remained,  but  they  were  able  to  utilise 
the  casualties  on  the  Chinese  side  as  propaganda  showing  the  incident  as 
a  savage  attack  of  capital  on  native  workers.  The  harm  done  to  foreign 
interests  was  incalculable. 
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The  Chinese  see  Hong  Kong  cut  off  by  a  boycott  and  a  frontier  force 
which  prevents  any  trade,  even  in  foodstuffs,  from  the  Canton  side.  Great 
Britain  meekly  submits  to  this.  Again,  the  ethics  of  her  position  have 
no  effect  on  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  She  is  being  subjected  to  a  damag¬ 
ing  loss  in  trade  and  dignity.  Daily  she  is  suffering  from  that  most 
damning  form  of  degradation — in  Chinese  eyes — the  loss  of  face.  Her 
prestige  can  be  restored  if  she  asserts  herself,  but  above  all,  if  this  is  to 
be  done,  the  Russians  must  be  cleared  out.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Great 
Britain  can  act,  or  should  have  acted,  any  differently  from  the  way  she 
has  (lone,  nor  can  I  propose  any  method  for  her  rehabilitation.  I  can 
only  look  at  results,  and  this  I  do  know  :  the  present  position  is  to  her 
discredit  as  far  as  Chinese  public  opinion  is  concerned. 

To  all  this  the  British  Government  might  have  retorted 
that  its  hands  were  tied  by  the  Washington  Treaties,  and 
Sir  Percival  Phillips  in  his  article  anticipated  this  defence 
of  its  inaction.  He  said  that  in  China  Great  Britain’s 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  treaties  was  misinterpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Whereas  in  the  past  British  in¬ 
terests  had  been  protected  by  the  strong  arm  that  struck 
under  provocation,  and  struck  hard,  the  new  policy  of 
sitting  calmly  under  an  offensive  designed  to  destroy 
British  trade  and  influence  appeared  to  the  Chinese  to  be 
peculiarly  futile;  they  regarded  it  with  puzzled  contempt. 
Sir  Percival  added  that  this  reaction  on  native  sentiment, 
which  was  disastrous  for  the  British,  was  being  sedulously 
strengthened  by  the  Russian  leaders  in  Canton,  who  were 
feeding  the  ignorant  populace  with  assurances  that  Great 
Britain  was  a  spent  Power,  and  who  pointed  to  her  immo¬ 
bility  under  attack  as  proof  of  this  fact.  Early  in  1926 
there  was  a  demand  by  the  British  communities  in  China 
that  the  British  Government  should  take  active  steps  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
met  this  by  stating  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February 
loth  that  as  regards  China  the  Government  policy,  being 
directed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  the  Chinese  people,  and  being  inspired  by  sympathy 
with  their  legitimate  aspirations,  was  one  of  patience  and 
conciliation,  but  he  also  said  that  the  Cantonese  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  that  time  under  influences  so  blindly  anti- 
British  that  it  was  not  open  to  reason.  He  spoke  rather 
optimistically  of  the  situation  in  China  apart  from  Canton, 
so  far  as  the  British  were  concerned ;  the  policy  of  patience 
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and  conciliation  was  doing  good  work.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  events  took  an  unexpected  turn  in  China, 
after  what  seemed  the  promise  of  a  more  settled  state  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  Government  of  China.  As  June 
had  closed,  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu,  the  chiefs  of 
the  North,  met  as  allies  in  Peking,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
a  strong  Central  Government  might  be  established.  Such 
a  Government  was  what  had  long  been  badly  wanted — 
there  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  Peking  Cabinets 
during  the  last  tw'elve  years.  Sun  Chuan-fang,  who  in  May 
had  consolidated  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Chekiang, 
Anhwei,  Kiangsi  and  Fukien  into  one  Government,  with 
Shanghai  as  capital,  under  himself,  said  he  would  support 
a  good  Peking  Government.  With  Chang,  Wu  and  Sun  in 
combination,  Canton’s  chance  looked  small,  but  in  July 
Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  which  had  been  under 
Wu,  was  captured  by  the  Cantonese,  led  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  or  one  of  his  subordinate  generals.  With  the  Can¬ 
tonese  army  were  many  Red  officers  and  advisers,  to  whom 
its  success  was  largely  due.  Pushing  on  northwards,  the 
Cantonese  took  Hankow  on  August  26th,  thanks  to  the 
disloyalty  of  some  of  Wu’s  troops,  and  captured  Wuchang, 
which  had  made  a  desperate  defence,  on  October  7th. 
Hanyang  had  already  fallen.  Fears  were  expressed  for 
the  fate  of  Shanghai,  the  seizure  of  which  was  included  in 
the  programme  of  Canton,  and  these  were  increased  when, 
in  November,  Kiukiang  was  taken  from  Sun,  who  appeared 
to  be  hard  pressed.  What  has  since  happened  at  Hankow, 
particularly  in  the  British  concession,  and  similarly  in 
Kiukiang,  is  still  fresh  in  everyone’s  mind,  as  is  also  the 
sending  of  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force. 

On  November  21st  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Cantonese 
Commander-in-Chief,  made  the  following  pronouncement 
on  the  aims  of  Canton  : — 

The  present  revolution  will  not  end  until  extra-territorial  rights  and 
concessions  and  unequal  treaties  have  all  been  abolished.  After  the  success 
of  the  present  revolution  in  China  all  treaties  with  all  Powers  will  be 
abrogated  instantly,  and  China  will  refuse  to  recognise  any  treaties  what¬ 
soever  made  with  any  Powers  by  former  Governments  of  China.  The 
conquering  of  the  Northern  militarists  is  but  a  step  in  the  revolutionary 
programme.  We  must  instantly  remove  extra-territorial  foreign  conces¬ 
sions,  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  supervision  of  customs  and  to  the  foreign 
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post  offices.  We  positively  will  not  agree  to  gradual  abolition  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  over  a  period  of  years  or  await  readjustment  of  China’s  law 
courts,  but  we  must  abolish  before  the  revolution  ends  foreign  judicial 
jurisdiction.  The  revolution  proposes  the  downfall  of  Imperialism,  nor 
is  it  confined  to  China  alone ;  our  opposition  to  it  must  spread  to  other 
countries  under  Imperialistic  yoke. 


The  foregoing  is  perhaps  the  clearest  statement  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  objective  of  the  Cantonese,  and  its  last  sen¬ 
tences  are  significant  of  its  Bolshevik  inspiration.  The 
earlier  utterances  of  Mr.  Eugene  Chen,  Canton  Foreign 
Minister,  were  to  much  the  same  effect,  though  lengthier 
and  more  exuberant.  Before  considering  the  reply  or 
response  of  the  British  Government;  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  during  last  year  in  particular  there  was  a  distinct 
breaking-down  of  the  whole  treaty  position  in  China — wit¬ 
ness  the  throwing  over  by  Peking  of  the  treaty  with 
Belgium.  With  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
Treaty  Powers,  the' treaties  themselves  became  more  and 
more  compromised.  If  the  Tariff  Conference  at  Peking 
failed  Chinese  Tuchuns  nevertheless  collected  taxes 
equivalent  to  customs  without  formal  or  with  only  formal 
protest.  If  the  Report  of  the  Peking  Conference  on  extra¬ 
territoriality  was  unfavourable  to  any  relaxation  of  that 
regime,  things  were  done,  such  as  the  rendition  of  the 
Mixed  Court  at  Shanghai,  which  had  an  undermining 
tendency.  And  here  it  may  be  interjected  that  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  concessions  and  international  settlements  as 
compared  with  the  vast  bulk  of  China  does  not  seem  to 
be  realised  by  those  who  cry  “  Hands  off  China !  ”  They 
are  as  a  speck  or  two  on  the  map,  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  what  really  makes  them  so  important  in  Chinese  eyes 
is  that,  as  contrasted  with  the  China  that  has  been  devas¬ 
tated  by  the  civil  wars,  they  afford  enormous  opportunities 
of  loot.  And  it  is  loot  that  lies  at  the  back  of  most  of  the 
troubles  of  China;  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  to  take  a  low 
view  of  Chinese  “  aspirations,”  the  answer  must  be  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it;  we  must  study  these 
civil  wars,  and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  victimised  by 
words  and  shibboleths.  It  is  proper  to  remember  that 
British  life  and  property  in  the  various  concessions  and 
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settlements  have  long  been  established  on  a  legal  basis, 
and  surely  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  our  nationals  in  China 
to  say  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  their  status,  that 
change  should  be  brought  about  in  a  legal  manner  and  not 
by  revolutionary  methods  of  abrogation.  In  other  words, 
the  change  must  be  on  conditions.  As  long  ago  as  1902 
Great  Britain  in  a  treaty  with  China  expressed  her  willing¬ 
ness  “  to  relinquish  her  extra-territorial  rights  when  she  is 
satisfied  that  the  state  of  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements 
for  their  administration,  and  other  considerations  warrant 
her  in  so  doing.” 

On  December  26th  the  British  Government  published 
its  now  famous  Memorandum,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Treaty  Powers  a  week  before.  It  contained  an  offer 
to  revise  the  treaties  and  generally  to  place  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  on  a  new  and  most 
generous  basis.  Except  in  China  the  offer  was  described 
as  exceptionally  liberal ;  spokesmen  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  rightly  said  that  it  went  more  than  half-way  to  satisfy 
Chinese  demands;  in  Japan  it  was  characterised  as 
“ridiculously”  over-generous.  In  China,  however,  the 
British  communities  thought  that  it  went  too  far  both  in 
its  recognition  of  the  Cantonese  and  in  its  large  surrender 
of  their  perfectly  legitimate  rights  to  clamour.  The 
British  Government  replied,  by  stating  that,  while  it 
reflected  British  policy  to  China,  the  offer  was  clearly  con¬ 
ditional.  At  first  the  Cantonese  played  with  it,  but  their 
real  intentions  were  manifested  when  the  British  conces¬ 
sion  at  Hankow  was  overrun  and  despoiled  on  January  7th 
by  soldiery  and  mobs  which  they  made  no  effort  to  control. 
This  horrible  incident  far  more  than  anything  else  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  British  Government  to  what  was  really 
toward.  Hence  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force — a  step 
which  was  not  only  proper  in  the  circumstances,  but  was 
of  vast  political  importance  as  showing  the  Cantonese 
and  their  Red  advisers  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
believing  that  Great  Britain  could  be  treated  as  negligible 
and  was  incapable  of  “  firmness.”  Let  it  be  said,  in  view 
of  the  Hong  Kong  boycott,  that  they  had  some  reason  for 
thinking  so.  There  was  an  immediate  change.  A  force 
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of  20,000  men  cannot  be  called  a  great  force,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  Britain  was  taking  military  action  at  all  had  an 
instant  and  enormous  influence  on  all  China.  That  it 
was  a  sound  measure  in  itself  was  seen  in  the  denunciation 
of  it  by  British  Red  extremists.  It  utterly  disconcerted 
the  Cantonese,  who  dropped  all  pretence  of  negotiation. 
Mr.  Chen  came  out  with  a  bombastic  manifesto  charging 
Tory  statesmanship  (the  British  Government)  with  being 
addicted  to  Imperialism,  war,  and  Byzantine  glory!  To 
anyone  who  has  followed  British  foreign  policy  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  a  policy  which  may  be  put,  as  it  has 
been  put,  as  playing  for  safety,  such  a  charge  is  simply 
ludicrous.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  loth  proved  that  the  present  British  Government 
is  above  everything  pacific,  if  not  precisely  pacifist,  though 
some  assert  it  is.  Not  pacifist,  at  all  events,  was  the  Letter, 
published  on  February  nth,  which  the  Foreign  Secretary 
addressed  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  giving  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  the  British  attitude  to  China.  But 
the  Letter  did  suggest,  or  could  be  taken  to  suggest,  that 
that  attitude  had  been  conditioned  by  the  success  of  the 
Cantonese — that  the  British  Government’s  policy,  with  its 
really  huge  programme  of  concessions  to  China,  submitted 
in  detail  on  January  27th  to  both  Peking  and  Canton,  was 
the  outcome  of  pressure  from  Canton’s  mailed  fist. 
Indeed,  Chang  Tso-lin  was  represented  as  having  said  as 
much.  The  Chinese  have  an  obstinate  way  of  looking  at 
results,  of  seeing  quite  clearly  how  they  are  or  have  been 
obtained.  They  know  well  the  difference  between  firm¬ 
ness  and  weakness,  and  react  to  both  very  quickly.  At  any 
rate,  they  understand  that  the  Shanghai  Defence  Force 
means  firmness.  In  further  negotiations  with  the  Can¬ 
tonese  it  will  be  well  to  bear  always  in  mind,  whatever  they 
may  say,  that  at  heart  they  are  intransigent  and  irreconcil¬ 
able,  like  Borodin  and  other  Bolsheviks  who  advise  them. 
While  maintaining  its  declared  policy  of  patience,  con¬ 
ciliation  and  peace,  the  British  Government  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  realities  of  the  situation,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
British  interests  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  are  its  chief 
concern.  They  should  come  first. 
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LIFE  IN  A  CHINESE  PRISON 
By  Beatrix  Manico  Gull 

The  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  and  its 
consequences  looming  large  and  ever  larger  on  the  stormy 
horizon  of  the  foreigner  in  China,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
learn  something  about  life  in  the  principal  Peking  prison, 
which,  the  Chinese  promise,  is  to  be  the  model  for  prison 
administration  throughout  their  country. 

A  week  or  two  only  before  the  members  of  the  inter¬ 
national  commission  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the 
abandonment  of  our  extra-territorial  rights  foregathered  in 
Peking,  it  was  made  possible  for  me,  in  company  with  a 
leading  British  medical  man  long  resident  in  the  capital, 
to  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  what  is  known  among  the  Chinese 
as  “  The  Peking  Model  Prison.” 

My  object  being  to  ascertain  facts  in  regard,  primarily, 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  other  nationality  than 
Chinese,  I  asked  questions  under  the  following  head¬ 
ings : — Food,  sanitation,  exercise,  recreation,  visitors, 
hospital  and  medical  attendance,  education  and  religion, 
employments  and  payments  in  connection  therewith, 
punishments,  etc.,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to  be 
answered  frankly  and  fully.  I  ascertained  that  only  for 
the  past  five  years  had  foreign  prisoners  been  incarcerated 
there,  and  that  these  were  exclusively  Russians,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  Peking  in  connection 
with  crimes  committed  in  Harbin. 

There  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
Russians  in  the  prison,  and  the  officer  who  took  us  over 
made  it  very  clear  that  these  were  under  sentence  for 
crimes  of  extreme  gravity  :  murder,  robbery  with  violence, 
and  so  forth.  He  allowed  us  to  infer  that  in  the  case  of 
Chinese  similarly  convicted  death  sentences  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  passed.  From  first  to  last,  in  fact,  it  was 
borne  in  on  us  that  the  Russian  prisoners  were  in  many 
respects  (to  be  shown  later)  given  preferential  treatment 
over  the  Chinese.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
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at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Kuominchun,  or  Nationalist, 
Army  was  in  control  of  Peking.  The  inference  is  obvious. 

The  prison  itself  was  first  opened  at  the  close  of  1912, 
and  though  presenting  a  somewhat  jerry-built  appearance 
is  up  to  date  in  type  and  construction,  modelled,  we  were 
informed,  on  a  famous  American  prison.  Capable  of 
accommodating  556  prisoners,  it  is  one-storied  and  built  in 
star-shaped  formation,  with  corridors  of  cells  radiating  off 
from  a  central  octagonal  hall,  thus  giving  a  clear  view  to 
the  warders  superintending.  At  the  outer  ends  of  the  corri¬ 
dors,  built  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  the  workshops,  and 
it  is  suggestive  of  good  discipline,  behaviour  and  general 
bien-Hre  that  all  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the  latter  and 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  were  none  at  that 
time  confined  either  to  cells  or  in  hospital. 

The  great  majority  of  the  cells  were  arranged  for  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  and  when  prisoners  first  arrive  they  are 
invariably  thus  segregated — for  as  long,  I  gathered,  as  six 
months.  Later  on,  the  Chinese  may  be  placed  in  cells 
accommodating  three  or  four  men,  but  foreign  prisoners 
(Russian,  understood)  occupy  their  cells  in  solitude.  All 
the  cells  were  perfectly  clean,  well-ventilated  and  light. 
Into  none,  in  fact,  was  it  impossible  for  the  sun  to  penetrate 
during  the  day. 

Prisoners,  on  arrival,  have  their  finger-prints  taken  and 
the  fullest  particulars  concerning  them  are  entered  upon 
a  series  of  forms  prepared  for  the  purpose.  These  records 
are  all  systematically  filed  and  a  careful  report  in  regard 
to  the  health  and  behaviour  of  each  prisoner  is  added  to 
the  file  every  month.  Arriving,  as  a  rule,  without  training 
or  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  profession,  prisoners  are  drafted 
into  the  various  shops  or  employed  in  sundry  capacities 
out  of  doors.  We  saw  a  number  of  Chinese  prisoners 
digging  and  others  were  laying  bricks  and  tiling  roofs. 
The  Russians  were  without  exception  employed  on  lighter 
work  in  the  shops. 

Working  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  with,  of 
course,  intervals  for  meals.  The  modern  idea  of  helping 
the  prisoner  to  reform  is  said  to  come  within  the  scheme 
of  administration  of  this  “  model  ”  prison,  where  it  is 
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claimed  that  prisoners  receive  such  training  during  their 
incarceration  as  may  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting 
when  they  are  set  at  liberty.  Sentences,  too,  are  in  this 
respect  “indeterminate,”  their  duration  being  controlled 
by  the  results  of  close  observation  of  the  prisoners;  sus¬ 
tained  improvement  in  their  moral  reaping  its  reward  in 
curtailment  of  their  sentence. 

Both  my  companion  and  I  were  distinctly  struck  with  the 
generally  docile  appearance  of  the  prisoners,  testimony  to 
which  would  seem  borne  in  the  astonishingly  small  number 
of  warders  about.  In  the  metal  shops,  for  instance,  where 
twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  including  four  or  five  Russians, 
were  employed  and  were  handling  implements  which 
might  easily  have  been  used  as  dangerous  weapons,  a 
couple  of  warders  only,  one  at  each  end  of  the  long 
room,  were  in  charge  and,  as  far  as  one  could  see, 
were  unarmed. 

To  go  now  into  greater  detail : — 

Food. — Chinese  prisoners  have  two,  Russian  prisoners 
three  meals  a  day. 

The  amount  of  food  served  to  Chinese  varies  a  little 
in  relation  to  their  output  of  energy,  those  men  engaged 
in  digging  and  outdoor  work  receiving  a  larger  supply  of 
Indian  corn  meal  than  those  employed  in  the  shops.  No 
meat  is  included  in  the  dietary  of  able-bodied  Chinese. 
Russians  receive  uniform  daily  rations  consisting  of  2\  lb. 
of  white  bread  (instead  of  Indian  corn  meal),  2  to  3  oz.  of 
beef,  Chinese  vegetables  and  salt.  The  food  was  palat¬ 
able  and  the  kitchen  arrangements  seemed  clean  and 
adequate. 

Sanitation. — Whereas  in  the  cells  allotted  to  the 
Chinese  there  are  merely  holes  in  the  floor  with  concrete 
covers  which  fitted  none  too  well  (these,  it  may  be  assumed, 
are  connected  with  a  drainage  system),  in  all  the  Russian 
occupied  cells  we  saw  there  were  properly  constructed  box 
commodes.  Windows  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  work¬ 
shops  were  freely  opened,  and  not  once  during  the  round 
were  we  made  conscious  of  any  unpleasant  odour  or  stuffi¬ 
ness.  The  bathing  arrangements  appeared  excellent, 
comprising  an  ordinary  bath  house  for  the  Chinese  and 
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a  series  of  shower  baths  for  the  Russian  prisoners;  an 
ample  supply  of  hot  water  was  available  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  Baths  are  compulsory  once  in  three  days  in 
summer  and  once  a  week  in  winter. 

Exercise,  Education  and  Recreation. — Although  we 
saw  no  evidence  of  any  systematic  exercising  of  the 
prisoners,  I  was  told  later  by  a  member  of  the  Extra¬ 
territoriality  Commission  that  regular  outdoor  exercise 
was  provided  for,  and  that,  moreover,  he  himself  saw 
“  one  squad  doing  physical  drill  and  doing  it  extremely 
well.”  There  are  a  pleasant  lecture  room,  where  a  certain 
modicum  of  elementary  education  is  provided  for  the 
entirely  illiterate,  and  a  library,  the  walls  of  which  were 
hung  with  anatomical  and  natural  history  charts  and  pic¬ 
tures,  where  on  Sundays  prisoners  are  permitted  to  read 
bocks,  or  from  which  they  may,  under  certain  restrictions, 
take  them  away  to  read  in  their  cells.  It  may  incidentally 
be  mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  Russian  cells  were  several 
books  on  the  little  home-made  shelves,  the  latter  being 
covered  with  coloured  paper,  and  evincing  possibly  a 
desire  to  create  a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Religion. — There  is  a  primitive  little  Russian  chapel 
where  service  was  said  to  be  held  on  Sundays.  Attendance 
is  optional.  Certain  Christian  and  Buddhistic  organisa¬ 
tions,  we  heard,  attended  at  regular  hours  in  the  prison 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  teaching. 

Visitors. — Prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  one  visit 
of  half-an-hour’s  duration  from  near  relatives  once  a 
month,  and  similarly  they  are  allowed  to  write  letters 
twice  a  month.  Conversations  are  carried  on  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  warder,  who  sits  in  the  narrow  alleyway  which 
separates  the  prisoner  behind  a  grille  from  his  visitor. 
The  gist  of  the  conversations  is  noted  and  recorded  by  the 
warder.  All  letters  are,  of  course,  censored. 

Employment. — Working  hours  are,  as  has  been  said, 
about  nine  and  a  half  daily,  and  after  an  apprenticeship 
period  of  six  months  prisoners  can  earn  as  much  as  ten 
cents  (roughly  speaking,  2\d.)  a  day  for  their  work,  the 
amount  depending  upon  their  diligence  and  the  naturd  of 
the  work  produced.  A  considerable  range  of  employment 
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is  provided  for — carpentering,  printing  and  lithography, 
weaving,  tailoring,  basket-making,  window-  and  blind¬ 
making,  metal  work,  etc.,  being  in  process  during  the 
round  we  made  of  the  shops.  A  showroom — which  is  used 
very  profitably  as  a  waiting  room  for  visitors — gave  ample 
evidence  of  industry,  ingenuity  and  interest,  a  variety  of 
articles  including  good  plain  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
printed  and  bound  books,  dangerous-looking  knives,  and, 
not  least,  two  or  three  small  crucifixes,  evidently  the  work 
of  Russian  hands,  made  of  brass  and  mounted  on  wooden 
crosses  painted  red.  It  is  authoritatively  recorded  that 
in  1916  the  shops  produced  work  valued  at  $48,380, 
making  a  profit  of  $9,610,  expenses  amounting  to  $38,770. 
The  wages  paid  to  the  men  amounted  to  $953.19.  Printing 
for  the  Board  of  Justice  and  Board  of  Education  is  done 
is  this  prison’s  printing  shop. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Attendance. — There  are  two 
Western-trained  doctors  connected  with  the  “  model  ” 
prison,  neither  of  whom,  however,  lives  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts.  The  dispensary,  which  looked  fairly  well  equipped, 
and  a  row  of  hospital  cells  all  carried  out  the  prevailing 
impression  of  strict  cleanliness  and  order.  These  hospital 
cells  were  sunny  and  airy,  warmed  by  radiators,  and 
furnished  with  ordinary  iron  hospital  beds,  comfortably 
equipped  with  spotless  bedding,  tables,  stools  and  com¬ 
modes.  The  windows  and  other  apertures  were  mosquito- 
netted.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  windows  were  barred, 
this  hospital  would  compare  favourably  with  numbers  of 
similar  hospitals  to  be  seen  in  up-country  mission  com¬ 
pounds.  Prisoners  are  medically  examined  when  they 
enter  and  again  upon  leaving  the  prison.  Special  rations, 
including  eggs,  are  accorded  to  patients  in  hospital. 

Rules,  Punishments  and  the  Dark  Cells. — Despite 
the  clear-cut  impression  that  my  medical  friend  and  I 
received  as  to  the  prevailing  docility  in  the  workshops, 
breaking  rules  and  the  punishments  contingent  thereon 
are,  of  course,  not  unknown,  or  the  “  dark  cells  ”  which 
line  the  central  hall  under  control  of  armed  warders  would 
be  pointless.  While  minor  infringements  of  regulations 
are  punished  by  loss  of  pay  for  work  done  or  deprivation 
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of  privileges  for  good  behaviour,  more  serious  offences 
result  in  diminution  of  rations  by  one-third  or  even  by 
half  (carried  out  on  alternate  days  only)  and,  worst  of  all, 
confinement  in  the  “  dark  cells.”  Quite  roughly  speaking, 
these  cells  are  about  eight  feet  by  eight,  with  the  merest 
glimmer  of  light  coming  from  the  roof  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  up  perhaps.  Seventy-two  hours  is  the  limit 
placed  on  this  terrible  punishment,  and  its  administration, 
as  well  as  of  the  lesser  ones,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent,  advised  by  the  chief  warders. 

The  Warders. — As  has  been  previously  remarked,  the 
small  number  of  warders  about  the  prison  was  noticeable, 
though  the  total  staff,  including  seven  wardresses  and 
twenty-two  reserve  warders,  is  said  to  number  one  hundred 
and  four.  There  seemed  nothing  very  striking  about  these 
men,  modelled  as  to  uniform  in  base  imitation  of  their 
Occidental  counterparts,  their  ill-fitting  padded  garments 
of  shabby  black  cotton  material  and  their  peaked  pill-box 
caps  being  singularly  unbecoming  to  their  mean  figures 
and  yellow  skin.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  speak  Russian, 
and  we  were  assured  that  Russian-speaking  warders  were 
always  in  charge  of  workshops  where  Russian  prisoners 
were  employed. 

The  Special  Treatment  Meted  out  to  Russians. — 
I  write  “  to  Russians  ”  because  I  was  informed  that  no 
foreigner  other  than  Russian  had  ever  been  incarcerated 
in  the  “  model  ”  prison.  That  there  is  in  certain  respects 
preferential  treatment  accorded  to  Russians  is  obvious  at 
a  glance ;  their  cells  are  warmed  by  radiators  in  winter,  and 
commodes  take  the  place  of  the  primitive  holes  in  the 
corners  of  the  concrete  floors  that  we  noted  in  the  cells 
for  Chinese  prisoners.  There  was  no  furniture  other  than 
a  bed  and  possibly  a  stool  in  the  latter  cells,  whereas  a 
couple  of  rough  shelves  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Russian 
cells,  and  afforded  place  for  a  few  books,  writing  materials, 
bottles  of  tooth-powder,  etc.,  these  articles  being  the  little 
presents  which  well-behaved  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
receive  on  stated  occasions.  Substantial  mattresses,  hay- 
filled,  white  cotton  sheets  and  pillows  gave  the  wooden 
beds  a  reasonably  comfortable  appearance,  while  the  key- 
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note  of  the  cells  was  certainly  cleanliness.  The  windows 
allowed  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air,  and  were,  of  course, 
barred.  The  iron  bars,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  covered  with  a  large-meshed  wire  netting. 

The  Russian  Prisoners. — Frankly,  the  appearance  of 
the  Russian  prisoners  was  to  me  a  complete  surprise.  F rom 
my  recent  experience  in  Shanghai,  which  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  inundated  with  Russian  refugees,  I 
anticipated  that  the  prisoners  would  present  at  least  as 
unattractive  an  appearance  as  most  of  the  men  one  saw 
selling  matches  and  newspapers  in  the  streets.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  first  sight  I  had  of  four  highly  respectable¬ 
looking  Russians  silently  and  industriously  working  in  the 
carpenters’  shop,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Chinese  prisoners, 
was  distinctly  startling.  Clothed  identically  in  the  same 
grey  cotton  padded  garments,  the  only  difference  between 
them  and  the  Chinese  was  that  the  Russians  wore  white 
cotton  caps  on  their  heads.  These  men  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  criminal  type. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
wore  spectacles,  had  nearly  white  hair  and  a  closely  cut 
white  beard — he  looked  of  good  class  and  might  well  have 
been  a  professional  man.  So  might  also  have  been  a 
clean-shaven  man  with  longish  hair  and  a  clever  mobile 
face  who  was  so  concentrated  on  his  work  that  a  mere 
glance  in  our  direction  sufficed  and  he  went  on  with  what 
he  was  doing.  Yet  another  might  have  been  a  Cossack, 
with  smart  bristling  moustache  and  keen  blue  eyes — just 
such  a  man  as  is  employed  in  any  of  the  riding  schools  in 
Shanghai.  What  I  want  to  convey  is  that  the  appearance 
of  these  Russian  criminals  was  strikingly  respectable  and 
that  their  incarceration  did  not  appear  to  have  debased  or 
degraded  them.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  they 
were  not  merely  criminals  but  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye 
at  that !  Preferential  treatment  was  again  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  Chinese  prisoners  have  their  heads  shaved 
and  wear  no  caps  (this  was  in  mid-November),  and  the 
Russians  are  allowed  to  retain  their  beards  and  moustaches 
and  have  their  hair  cut  according  to  their  preference.  The 
appearance  both  of  Chinese  and  Russians  was  no  doubt 
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greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  their  hair  and  beards 
were  properly  attended  to,  and  the  moral  consequent  on 
this  condition  is,  one  has  always  understood,  by  no  means 
negligible. 

The  Chinese  are,  probably,  the  best  window-dressers  in 
the  world,  and  although  the  fact  that  my  visit  to  the  prison 
was  a  surprise  one  must  be  stressed,  it  would  be  rash 
indeed  to  generalise  at  all  from  the  Peking  “  model  ” 
prison  to  any  that  exist  in  the  provinces.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  (November,  1925)  quite  a 
number  of  prominent  locales  in  Peking  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  washed,  brushed  and  combed  in  preparation  for 
the  ill-fated  Tariff  Conference.  The  crumbling  exterior 
of  the  magnificent  old  gateways  to  the  Forbidden  City  had 
been  transformed  from  mellow  rose  to  a  violent  brick-red, 
and  the  weathered  marble  of  the  sculptured  balustrades 
which  bridge  the  lakes  within  those  lovely  precincts  was 
actually  whitewashed.  The  “  model  ”  prison,  therefore, 
was  probably  “  whitewashed  ”  too,  in  the  most  elastic  sense 
of  the  term,  although,  fiat  jiistitia,  the  satisfactory  appear¬ 
ance  and  demeanour  of  the  Russian  prisoners  was  not 
produced  in  a  day. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks  to  enter  into 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  or 
as  to  whether  anything  approaching  justice  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  by,  say,  a  penniless  foreigner  whose  malpractices 
had  brought  him  within  the  arm  of  the  Chinese  law.  In 
gloomy  contrast,  however,  to  the  “  model  ”  prison  is  the 
information  contained  in  the  replies  to  an  official  question¬ 
naire  recently  addressed  to  missionaries  and  others  living 
in  the  interior.  Two  only  of  the  questions  need  be 
referred  to  here :  (a)  Are  corporal  punishments  to  coerce 
confessions  less  frequent.^  Have  they  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.^  and  {b)  In  what  way  have  prisons  improved.? 
Are  they  fit  for  foreign  prisoners?  Replies  to  the  first 
question  are  more  encouraging  than  those  to  the  second. 
While  torture  with  the  object  of  extracting  evidence  is  in 
some  of  the  outlying  districts  still  used  freely,  it  is  no 
longer  officially  sanctioned,  albeit  in  Shansi  it  is  still 
reported  to  be  “  largely  in  vogue,”  and  in  Szechuen  “  the 
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usual  thing,”  and  it  is  “still  used  freely  in  the  Peking 
country  districts.” 

In  regard  to  the  prisons,  judging  from  the  replies  to 
question  {b),  the  report  is  black  indeed,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  prisoners  in  the 
provinces  is  almost  without  exception  appalling.  From 
Yunnan  comes  the  information  that  “in  the  prisons  where 
criminals  are  incarcerated  the  conditions  leave  great  room 
for  improvement,  while  that  where  slave  girls  are  confined 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  most  uncivilised  of  people.  The 
prisons  are  not  fit  for  foreigners.”  Chefoo  (a  coast  port 
well  known  to  most  visitors  to  China)  rejoices  in  a 
“  model  ”  prison  which  “  is  well  planned  and  well  built, 
but  it  is  not  heated,  so  that  prisoners  suffer  intensely  in 
winter.  In  the  case  of  solitary  confinement  cells  are  three 
feet  square  :  the  only  air  or  light  entering  them  come 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  floor  which  serves  the  -purpose 
of  relieving  nahtreP  An  official  writing  from  Canton 
(that  source  of  light,  learning  and  Bolshevik  nationalism) 
says  that  “  there  is  no  prison  in  Canton  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  described  as  modern.  Conditions  have  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  ten  years,  particularly  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  but  there  is  no  accommodation  in  any  way 
suitable  for  foreigners.  The  rooms  are  grossly  over¬ 
crowded  with  convicts  and  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and 
the  inmates  are  provided  with  no  occupation  whatever. 
Barely  enough  food  is  given,  unless  the  prisoner  can  pay 
for  supplementary  comforts.  The  poorer  prisoners  are  all 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
the  prisoners  clean,  with  the  result  that  vermin  swarm.  At 
the  present  time  when  non-Treaty  foreigners  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  law  they  are  kept  in  other  places,  such  as  a 
separate  room  at  the  central  police  station  or  somewhere 
of  that  nature.  With  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality, 
as  soon  as  the  authorities  had  got  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  foreign  convicts,  the  latter  would  almost  certainly  lose 
their  privileged  position,  and  be  herded  with  the  natives 
in  the  common  prison — a  pleasant  prospect.” 

On  one  other  occasion  only  has  the  present  writer  had 
personal  experience  of  a  foreigner  in  a  Chinese  prison, 
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and  that  a  denationalised  debtor  at  Tsingtao,  in  which 
prison,  built  during  the  German  occupancy  of  Kiaochow 
and  recently  handed  over  in  good  condition  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  Chinese,  he  appeared  within  limits  to  be 
properly  treated.  Memories,  however,  of  other  prisons  in 
South  China  are  vivid  indeed — cells  built  along  an  alley- 
way  against  the  bars  of  which  in  each  were  pressed  terrible 
faces  displaying  the  wildness  and  impotent  misery  of  tor¬ 
tured  animals.  And  yet  another,  where  shambling  old, 
old  men,  whose  ages  ranged  from  perhaps  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  were  confined  in  solitude  impenetrable  and  filth 
indescribable.  Both  of  these  prisons  were  in  existence  in 
Fukien  during  the  era  of  the  present  Republic.  A  remark 
made  by  an  English-speaking  Chinese  youth  who  called 
my  attention  to  a  melancholy  spectre  groping  his  way 
around  the  prison  w'alls  still  rings  in  my  ears  :  “  They 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  lime  to  make  him  confess.” 
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By  John  Bell 

German  diplomacy  has  now  reached  the  stage  to  which 
all  its  efforts  have  been  directed  since  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  It  is  the  most  important  stage  of  all,  for 
it  implies  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland ;  and  if  this  is 
achieved  in  accordance  with  the  German  plan  there  will  be 
little  or  nothing  left  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  at  this  moment  to  note  the  skill  wdth  which  the  Germans 
have  gone  about  the  business  of  getting  rid  of  the  Treaty. 
Their  first  method,  which  was  to  defy  the  Allies,  failed. 
The  culmination  of  its  failure  was  the  employment  of  force 
by  France  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  criticism  of 
her  principal  partner  in  the  war,  had  the  courage  to  occupy 
the  Ruhr  and  to  make  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  reparations 
which  Germany  categorically  refused  to  furnish. 

The  Ruhr  experience  was  not  without  its  effect  on  Ger¬ 
many.  It  caused  her  to  change  her  tactics.  She  thought 
out  a  better  method  for  gaining  her  ends,  and  so  far  it  has 
been  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  was  an 
extremely  clever  move  on  her  part  to  propose  a  pact  of 
security  for  the  West.  This  distinct  orientation  of  policy 
was  supposed  to  indicate  a  change  of  feeling  in  Germany, 
the  abandonment  of  all  ideas  of  a  war  of  revenge,  a  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  her  late  enemies  and  to  work  wdth 
them  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  preventing  war  and 
bringing  about  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

This  pact  of  security  for  the  West  was  all  very  well,  but 
the  East  had  to  be  considered.  Germany  had  ignored  the 
East,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  in  her 
mind  then,  as  it  is  now  in  spite  of  the  recent  disarmament 
decision,  to  restore  her  Eastern  frontier.  Largely  through 
the  influence  and  the  determination  of  France,  who  has 
understandings  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  the 
same  system  of  arbitration  treaties  for  the  West  had  to  be 
applied  to  the  East,  very  much  against  the  German  grain. 
Then  followed  the  Locarno  agreements  and  the  birth  of 
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what  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  spirit  in  Europe.  iThe 
British  and  French  Governments  welcomed  this  spirit  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage  it.  So  keen 
were  they  to  put  Germany  in  the  position  of  participating 
in  the  spirit  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  many  uncomfort¬ 
able  facts.  The  essential  thing  was  to  get  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations  as  quickly  as  possible.  Germany 
was  far  from  being  disarmed.  The  Inter-Allied  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control  of  German  Disarmament  signalised 
many  defaults.  The  Ambassadors’  Conference  took  note 
of  them.  But  the  British  and  French  Governments  were 
in  a  hurry  to  put  Germany  en  regie  with  the  Peace  Treaty. 
In  the  interest  of  their  policy  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
and  in  keeping  with  the  Locarno  spirit  Germany  had  to 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  once. 
Important  matters  affecting  disarmament  were  either 
glozed  over  or  ignored.  Germany  became  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  was  given  a  seat  on  the  Council 
before  she  had  fulfilled  the  military  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  She  was  not  disarmed;  she  is  not  disarmed  now; 
and  it  can  be  said  with  all  deference  to  the  solicitude  and 
the  precaution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  she  cannot 
be  prevented  from  laying  her  hands  on  war  material  if  she 
found  it  necessary  to  have  it.  Let  the  truth  be  told  :  the 
complete  disarmament  of  Germany  will  never  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  first  step  Germany  took  after  her  admission  to  the 
League  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  nations  against 
whom  she  had  warred  and  lost  was  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control. 
Considering  herself  disarmed,  she  argued  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  of  this  body.  She 
had  bluffed  and  hoodwinked  the  Allies  so  often  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  exercise  elementary  prudence  and  to 
examine  her  claims.  Anxious  to  give  her  a  clean  slate, 
pushing  the  spirit  of  conciliation  to  its  farthest  limit, 
desirous  to  interpret  the  Locarno  agreements  in  the  widest 
sense,  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  the  intermediary 
between  the  Allies  and  the  military  authorities,  requested 
General  Welch,  the  President  of  the  Control  Commission, 
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to  make  a  final  investigation  and  to  report  to  the  Inter- 
Allied  Military  Committee  at  Versailles. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  last  investigation  was  thoroughly 
conducted.  But  here  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  investigating  officers  had  been  reduced  from 
three  hundred  to  thirty.  Nevertheless,  General  Welch’s 
discoveries  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Marshal  Foch’s 
report  and  opinion  thereon  appears  to  have  astonished  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference.  This  body  did  not  evince  the 
same  precipitation  as  on  the  occasion  when  it  was  a  case  of 
rushing  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations,  It  refused 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that  Germany  was 
disarmed.  There  were  the  patriotic  associations  and 
quasi-athletic  societies  who  were  engaging  in  military 
exercises  to  be  considered.  Apparently  the  British 
Government  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  these 
bodies,  notwithstanding  the  revelations  which  showed  that 
officers  of  the  Reichswehr  were  manifesting  particular 
interest  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  held  them 
to  be  dangerous,  and  were  keen  to  have  them  dissolved. 
In  point  of  fact  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  vetoed 
by  the  German  Government  several  years  ago;  but  some 
of  them,  notably  the  Stahlhelm,  were  singularly  active 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  as  the  French  and 
Belgians  had  ample  and  tragic  evidence.  A  compromise 
was  reached.  The  order  was  given  that  the  patriotic  asso¬ 
ciations  had  to  give  up  military  exercises,  and  the  heads 
of  the  Stahlhelm  issued  instructions  to  that  effect. 

But  more  significant  than  the  activities  of  the  patriotic 
associations  were  the  facts  that  Germany  had  constructed 
elaborate  fortifications  on  her  Eastern  frontiers  and  that 
she  was  exporting  war  material  abroad.  These  were 
uncomfortable  facts  for  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  M. 
Briand,  who  had  gone  to  Geneva  in  the  hope  that  nothing 
would  occur  to  upset  their  policy  of  conciliation,  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Inter-Allied  Control  Commission  would 
be  a  simple  matter.  They  were  disillusioned.  But  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done.  It  was  done  with  the  same 
precipitancy  that  characterised  the  entry  of  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  insisted  on  a  decision 
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regarding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Control  Commission,  and 
she  invoked  the  old  argument  that  its  existence  was  contrary 
to  the  Locarno  spirit.  Again  a  compromise  was  effected. 
The  Commission  would  be  withdrawn,  and  Germany  would 
put  forward  proposals  to  meet  the  objections  raised  con¬ 
cerning  her  fortifications  and  her  exports  of  war  material. 

This  compromise  was  criticised.  First,  because  it 
implied  unbounded  faith  in  the  German  word.  There  are 
innumerable  proofs  that  this  faith  is  not  justified  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  actions  since  the  Peace  Treaty  came  into  force.  Is 
it  necessary  to  recall  that  she  resorted  to  fraudulent  bank¬ 
ruptcy  rather  than  execute  the  reparation  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty?  Secondly,  it  should  not  have  been  a 
question  of  withdrawing  the  Commission  until  an  effective 
substitute  had  been  discovered.  A  Commission  of  Investi¬ 
gation  has  to  take  the  place  of  the  military  organisation 
now  withdrawn.  What  is  the  League’s  Commission  of 
Investigation?  It  had  been  under  discussion  since  1921, 
and  particular  pains  had  been  taken  to  evolve  a  satisfactory 
plan.  The  regulation  of  the  investigation  finally  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  can  only  be  modified  by  a 
unanimous  decision,  and  in  the  future  it  may  be  a  question 
whether,  in  grave  circumstances,  this  unanimity  can  be 
secured.  Let  it  be  recalled  that  it  was  not  obtained  towards 
the  end  of  1922,  when  a  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done 
as  a  result  of  the  German  failure  to  meet  her  reparation 
payments  had  to  be  reached.  This  momentous  decision 
to  which  the  British  Government  was  not  a  party  led  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  industrial  basin  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  and  factories  in  the  interest,  not 
of  France  and  Belgium  only,  but  of  all  the  Allies. 

France  desired  a  permanent  control  in  the  Rhineland, 
a  very  proper  and  natural  desire  which  would  have  been 
put  forward  by  any  other  nation  similarly  circumstanced. 
France  wanted  to  avoid  a  third  German  aggression,  and 
therefore  she  was  anxious  to  secure  her  frontier.  Germany 
refused  to  accept  this  control,  invoking  as  a  reason  that 
the  principle  of  it  does  not  figure  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 
While,  all  along,  it  has  been  her  set  purpose  to  revise  the 
Treaty  beyond  recognition,  she  has  invariably  availed 
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herself  of  it  when  it  fitted  in  w'ith  her  claims.  It  was  argued 
that  permanent  control  in  the  Rhineland  had  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  right  of  investigation  on  all  German 
territory  in  virtue  of  article  216  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Another  demand  made  by  Germany  was  that  the  German 
authorities  should  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
League’s  Commission  of  Investigation.  Investigation  had 
only  to  be  exercised  in  the  presence  of  a  German  liaison 
officer.  This  meant  that  in  the  absence  of  a  German 
officer  there  could  be  no  investigation.  Surprise  visits 
would  be  impossible,  and  without  these  there  would  be  no 
effective  control.  Germany  also  refused  to  permit  the 
principle  to  be  applied  to  private  individuals.  Note  how 
simple  it  would  be  for  her  to  class  as  private  all  the  military 
preparations  that  she  desired  to  conceal. 

It  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  League’s  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Investigation  can  do  its  work  thoroughly.  If  no 
surprise  visits  can  be  made,  who  is  to  report  on  German 
military  preparations  ?  On  what  basis  can  the  Commission 
justify  an  investigation.^  It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
institute  a  system  of  espionage,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  supplementary  method  of  controlling  German 
disarmament  will  have  to  be  devised  to  aid  the  Commission 
of  Investigation. 

Germany  is  forcing  the  pace.  Before  the  Military  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  was  withdrawn  she  put  forward — unoffi¬ 
cially,  it  is  true — her,  next  claim,  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine.  Her  Press  was  mobilised  to 
campaign  for  the  liberation  of  the  territory.  After  the 
Locarno  agreements,  after  her  admission  into  the  League 
of  Nations,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  inter-allied  military 
organisation,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  she  should  desire 
a  free  Rhine.  She  has  logic  on  her  side,  and  her  claim, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  made  officially  in  due  time,  will  have 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
M.  Briand,  the  conciliators,  will  find  themselves  in  a  very 
delicate  position,  for  they  will  have  to  consider  whether 
the  Locarno  agreements  have  to  take  the  place  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  Germans  are  aiming  at  a  substitution  of  this 
sort.  They  contend  that  the  agreements  constitute  a  revi- 
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sion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and,  in  fact,  supersede  it.  This 
is  an  impossible  contention. 

The  occupation  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  hope  that  by  the  time  this  period  had  elapsed  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  fulfilled  all  her  obligations.  There  are 
not  wanting  arguments  that  she  has  fulfilled  them  and  that 
she  is  now  in  the  position  to  invoke  Article  43 1  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  which  reads : 

“  If  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  fifteen  years 
Germany  complies  with  all  the  undertakings  resulting  from 
the  present  Treaty  the  occupying  forces  will  be  withdrawn 
immediately.” 

The  German  contention  is  that  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control  Germany  has  executed 
the  military  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  working  of  the  Dawes  plan  shows  that  she  is  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  reparation  clauses.  Therefore  Article  431 
should  be  applied.  Foreign  troops  should  be  removed 
from  her  territory,  since  their  presence  is  contrary  to  the 
Locarno  spirit  and  against  the  agreements  entered  into  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Against  this  reasoning  is  the 
argument  that  Germany  can  only  have  complied  with  the 
undertakings  resulting  from  the  Treaty  when  she  has  made 
good  the  damages  of  war,  when  she  has  paid  up  in  full. 
And  here  she  has  a  reasonable  complaint,  for  she  does  not 
know  how  much,  she  has  to  pay. 

Germany  undertook  to  pay  reparations  when  she  signed 
the  Treaty.  She  defaulted,  and  compulsion  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  She  has  undertaken  to  make  payments  for  the 
damages  of  war  by  the  Dawes  plan ;  but  is  there  any  guar¬ 
antee  that  she  will  continue  her  payments  after  the  Rhine 
has  been  evacuated?  She  accepted  the  Dawes  plan,  as 
she  accepted  the  Peace  Treaty,  under  duress.  From  the 
first  she  contended  that  the  Dawes  plan  could  not  be 
executed  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised.  It  is  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day  that  as  soon  as  her  territory  is 
free  she  will  put  forward  a  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
Dawes  plan.  What  would  her  creditors  do  in  that  case? 
They  would  turn  to  Article  430  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which 
sets  forth  that  in  case  either  during  the  occupation  or  after 
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the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  the  Reparation  Commission 
finds  that  Germany  refuses  to  observe  the  whole  or  part  of 
her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  with  regard  to  reparation, 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas  specified  in  Article  429  will  be 
reoccupied  immediately. 

A  premature  evacuation  will  lead  to  numerous  difficulties. 
But,  first  of  all,  the  official  German  demand  for  evacuation 
will  cause  trouble.  There  will  be  considerable  opposition 
to  it  in  France,  and  conceivably  the  question  will  provoke 
a  political  crisis  in  that  country.  M.  Briand’s  policy  of 
peace  and  conciliation  will  be  put  to  its  severest  test.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  Foreign  Minister’s  views  are  not  shared 
by  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  National  Union. 
M.  Poincare  is  lying  low;  but  his  silence  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  he  has  changed  his  attitude  towards  Germany, 
that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  all  that  has  recently 
been  accomplished  at  Geneva.  He  finds  himself  in  rather 
a  delicate  position.  His  main  preoccupation  is  to  restore 
the  finances  of  France,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  franc. 
He  desires  to  avoid  a  crisis  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
undoing  the  admirable  work  he  has  accomplished  since  he 
became  the  head  of  the  Government  of  National  Union. 
For  him  and  several  members  of  his  Cabinet  the  question 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine  is  not  an  urgent  one  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Conscious  of  the  criticism  of  his  policy  at  Geneva, 
M.  Briand  wanted  a  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber 
when  it  reassembled  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  but  the 
Government,  acting  on  the  advice  of  its  head,  refused  to 
allow  interpellations  on  the  subject.  M.  Briand  was  not 
satisfied.  He  is  a  man  with  a  will,  and  he  can  be  head¬ 
strong.  He  will  not  brook  interference.  We  had  an 
example  of  this  temperamental  characteristic  at  the  Cannes 
Conference.  Doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  he 
was  pursuing  were  expressed  in  high  quarters  in  Paris. 
Advice  was  given  and  explanations  sought,  and  M.  Briand 
left  Cannes  and  returned  to  Paris.  Facing  the  Chamber, 
then  largely  of  the  Right,  for  the  Bloc  National  was  then 
supreme,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  negotiations  at  Cannes, 
and  resigned. 

In  spite  of  disclaimers  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
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between  M.  Briand  and  M.  Poincare  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  Germany.  These  differences  will  only 
reach  their  culminating  point  if  and  when  the  negotiations 
with  Germany  reach  that  stage  when  the  question  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  Rhine  is  definitely  put  forward.  For 
M.  Briand  it  will  then  be  a  case  of  fighting  for  his  ideas  and 
ideals  or  resigning.  He  has  said  that  eventual  evacuation 
was  not  discussed  at  Thoiry,  and  his  statement  cleared  the 
air  in  France;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Germans 
assumed  that  the  matter  had  been  under  discussion. 

Like  M.  Briand,  M.  Poincare  is  in  favour  of  a  policy  of 
appeasement  and  peace,  but  he  does  not  want  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine  to  be  discussed  until  Germany  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  necessary  guarantees  for  French  security  and 
for  the  execution  of  the  Dawes  plan.  M.  Poincare  is 
supported  by  military  opinion.  The  highest  military 
authorities  in  France  consider  that  the  occupation  must  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  reorganisation  of  the  French  Army  has  been 
completed,  until  a  defence  system  has  been  carried  out. 
The  military  view  of  a  Permanent  Inter-Allied  Control 
Commission  is  that  it  would  mean  false  security. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  question  of  evacuation  the 
internal  situation  in  Germany  has  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  This  situation  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  fight  between  Left  and  Right  is  keen.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  sentiments  of  the  Left.  It  wants 
peace,  but  it  also  desires  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
aim  of  Allied  policy  has  been  to  assist  Herr  Stresemann  as 
long  as  he  was  supported  by  elements  of  the  Left.  It  was 
thought — whether  wisely  or  not  remains  to  be  seen — that 
by  making  concessions,  by  giving  eloquent  evidences  of 
conciliation,  Herr  Stresemann’s  task  in  satisfying  German 
public  opinion  would  be  facilitated.  But  the  attitude  of 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  has  not  been  free  from  am¬ 
biguity.  It  has  been  that  of  a  man  attempting  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  It  was  his  business  to 
satisfy  both  Socialists  and  Nationalists  at  the  same  time, 
to  please  everybody  by  the  concessions  wrung  from  the 
Allies  as  a  result  of  the  Locarno  agreements.  Herr  Strese¬ 
mann  posed  as  a  pacifist  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  Sir  Austen 
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Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand,  and  yet  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  of  which  he  is  at  the  head,  was  financing,  to  the  tune 
of  a  million  gold  marks  a  year,  the  Allgemeine  Zeihmg,  an 
organ  of  distinct  pan-German  tendencies,  the  mouthpiece 
of  those  Germans  who  never  believed  that  Germany  was 
responsible  for  the  war,  who  never  believed  that  she  was 
beaten  militarily,  and  who  never  accepted  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  know  wdth  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  real  mind  of  Germany  on  this  all-important 
question  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
one  thing  is  certain :  from  the  present  state  of  parties  in 
the  Reichstag  it  is  impossible  for  any  Government  to  live 
for  any  length  of  time  independently  of  the  Socialists 
on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Nationalists  on  the  other. 
While  all  parties  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  state 
of  things  created  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Nationalists 
are  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  Locarno  agreements. 
Those  Nationalists,  members  of  the  present  Marx 
Cabinet,  who  have  been  brought  to  accept  them  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  means  of  executing  the  Treaty,  but  of 
freeing  Germany  from  it,  of  destroying  it  altogether. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments 
have  pursued,  and  are  pursuing,  the  negotiations  for  re¬ 
conciliation  in  perfect  good  faith,  consider  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Germany.  Her  espionage  system  is  being  re¬ 
constituted.  Two  Frenchmen  and  an  Englishman  are  now 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  espionage.  Secret  Ger¬ 
man  agents  have  been  arrested  in  Poland,  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  in  the  Black  Reichswehr  affair  pointed  to  activities 
which  envisaged  an  eventual  clash  with  that  country.  The 
German  word,  solemnly  given,  concerning  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  has  not  been  kept.  What  is  behind  the  organisation 
known  as  the  “  Heimatbund  ”  which  is  seeking  to  institute 
autonomy  in  these  two  provinces  ?  German  propaganda. 

With  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine,  Germany  would  be  * 
free  to  develop  her  foreign  policy.  And  she  makes  no 
secret  of  her  intentions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  her 
foreign  policy  will  be  developed  in  the  so-called  Repub¬ 
lican  spirit  of  the  new  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  assevera¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Marx.  As  things  are,  the  existence  of  a  real 
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widespread  Republican  spirit  may  be  questioned.  The 
deposed  Hohenzollerns  have  not  become  a  mere  memory. 
There  are  forces  working  for  them,  silently  it  is  true,  but 
with  abundant  faith  that  things  will  so  shape  themselves 
as  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
When  the  Cologne  zone  was  evacuated  and  the  city  re¬ 
joiced  over  its  freedom,  its  Oberbiirgermeister,  Dr. 
Adenauer,  indulging  in  tirades  against  the  British  occupa¬ 
tion  which  did  not  respond  to  the  facts  of  our  regime,  I 
noticed  that  it  was  the  Prussian  colours,  and  not  those  of 
the  German  Republic,  that  were  mostly  in  evidence.  With 
her  freedom  regained,  with  the  Rhineland  liberated,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  Germany  from  embarking  on 
a  strong  policy,  and  in  order  to  gain  her  ends  she  will 
make  full  use  of  the  League  of  Nations.  What  about  the 
Locarno  agreements?  it  may  be  asked.  What  about  the 
Treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  to  which 
Germany  was  a  party  ? 

The  German  political  writers  who  form  and  direct  public 
opinion  have  already  sketched  out  a  programme  of  action. 
This  programme  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  modesty.  It 
has  been  drawn  up  in  the  belief  that  Germany  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  carry  it  through.  It  is  expected  that  a 
revision  of  the  Dawes  plan  will  be  demanded  next  year. 
This  demand  will  be  put  forward  on  the  ground  that  the 
plan  cannot  be  executed.  Germany  will  declare  that  she 
cannot  pay  the  annuities.  Then  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  Dantzig  to  the  Reich  and  for  the 
suppression  of  the  corridor.  The  Germans  have  said  that, 
while  they  will  not  seek  to  modify  the  Eastern  frontier  by 
force,  they  will  attain  this  result  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  They  make  no  secret  that  one  of  the  means  used 
will  be  the  economic  weapon.  Other  items  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  are  the  Anschltiss,  the  union  of  Germany  with 
Austria,  the  restoration  of  the  lost  colonies,  and  autonomy 
for  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Threats  will  hang  over  the  heads  of  Germany’s  partners 
in  the  Locarno  agreements.  She  will  not  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  with  whom  she  has  a  treaty 
entered  into  at  the  psychological  moment  when  the  Allies 
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were  in  negotiation  with  her.  Russia  has  every  reason  to 
show  an  amiable  disposition  towards  Germany.  Did  not 
Germany  facilitate  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Bolshevism  in  order  to  help  her  chances  in  the  war.^ 
What  is  to  prevent  her  from  making  use  of  Russia  in  her 
efforts  to  win  the  peace } 

There  are  many  people  in  England  and  France  who 
scout  these  fears,  which  they  label  chimerical,  just  as  there 
were  well-meaning  persons  in  the  early  months  of  1914 
who  did  not  believe  that  Germany  was  preparing  for  war, 
and  poured  ridicule  on  those  who  exposed  her  bellicose 
intentions.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  large 
section  of  Germans  who  desire  to  live  in  peace,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  another  war  is  unthinkable,  abhorrent.  The 
question  is  whether  the  powerful  party  opposed  to  these 
pacifists  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  revenge — Dr. 
Marx  has  solemnly  declared  that  all  thoughts  of  revenge 
have  been  abandoned — whether  the  Nationalists  will  be 
content  with  the  successes  gained  in  the  diplomatic  field. 
Which  is  the  stronger  ? 

A  Franco-German  rapprochement  would  consolidate 
European  peace.  If  it  were  effected  it  would 
imply  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine,  and,  indeed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  occupation  to  continue  if 
France  were  given  satisfactory  guarantees  for  her  security 
and  the  payment  of  reparations.  The  statesman  who  will 
be  one  of  the  arbiters  of  this  delicate  question,  if  he  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  power,  will  be  M.  Poincare.  As  far 
as  France  is  concerned,  he  will  be  the  factor  in  the  evacua¬ 
tion  problem,  and  it  is  in  his  mind  that  there  shall  be  no 
premature  withdrawal  from  the  Rhine  without  guarantees. 

France,  at  any  rate,  will  ever  keep  tw^o  things  in  mind 
— her  security  and  her  reparation  claims.  The  decision 
reached  in  Paris  on  February  ist  on  the  fortifications 
illegally  constructed  does  not  imply  that  Germany  is  now 
totally  disarmed.  She  will  not  have  been  given  a  clean 
slate  until  these  military  works  have  been  razed  and  the 
Allied  representatives  in  Berlin  have  reported  accordingly. 
The  Germans  put  up  a  big  fight  to  maintain  these  fort¬ 
resses,  and  there  are  disarmament  experts  who  think  that 
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she  has  gained  by  the  compromise  effected,  that,  in  fact, 
the  conquered  nation  has  imposed  its  will  on  the  con¬ 
querors.  The  existence  of  these  fortifications,  which,  in 
truth,  represented  the  plan  of  the  German  offensive  against 
Poland,  was  an  ironical  interpretation  of  the  Locarno  spirit. 
They  showed  that  while  Germany  was  talking  glibly  of 
peace  she  was  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  war.  That 
is  the  German  way.  By  delimiting  the  zone  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  a  check  has  to  be  registered ;  a  solemn  promise  has 
been  given  that  no  further  military  works  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  Time  will  tell  how  much  this  promise  is  worth, 
and  meanwhile  the  fact  has  to  be  stated  that  Germany  is 
not  disarmed. 

Apprehension  as  to  her  future  conduct  is  not  by  any 
means  lessened  by  Dr.  Marx’s  declaration  on  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  revenge.  The  fact  that  four  Nation¬ 
alist  members  of  his  Cabinet  associated  themselves  with 
this  utterance  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  Count  Westarp,  the  chief  of  their  party,  holds 
fast  to  his  intransigeance.  To  assume  that  the  Nationalists 
have  forsworn  their  faith  and  now  share  the  ideals  of  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  would  be  to  ignore 
the  goal  of  their  endeavours. 

Not  many  moons  will  have  waxed  and  waned  before 
determined  efforts  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  Nationalist 
programme,  with  the  main  item  of  which,  the  evacuation 
of  the  Rhine,  Dr.  Marx  and  Dr.  Stresemann  are  in  full 
agreement.  Allied  diplomatists  have  very  difficult  tasks 
before  them.  They  will  have  to  meet  the  German  onslaught 
on  what  remains  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  occupation  of 
the  Rhine  is  the  only  pledge  that  the  Allies  hold,  and  its 
abandonment  before  the  damages  of  war  have  been  re¬ 
paired  would  mean  that  the  German  dream  of  destroying 
the  Versailles  instrument  and  winning  the  peace  had  been 
fulfilled. 
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BALKAN  CHECK  TO  BOLSHEVISM 
By  a.  Christitch 

Nations  are  not  transformed  in  a  day.  The  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics  remains  always  Russia,  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  a  certain  geographical  position  and  its  limitations, 
straining  with  more  avidity  to-day  towards  the  warm  water 
denied  her  because  her  length  of  ice-bound  northern  coast 
has  been  curtailed.  She  now  shares  the  Baltic  not  only 
with  the  great  Teuton  rival  but  with  a  number  of  “up¬ 
starts.”  That  enormous  agglomeration  of  land  called 
Russia,  while  revolving  on  its  own  troubled  axis,  moves 
steadily  forward,  with  an  occasional  side  lunge,  in  a  fate¬ 
fully  prescribed  direction.  The  powerful  and  capable 
Bolshevist  minority — less  than  half  a  million — actually 
leading  150  million  temporarily  passive  people,  is  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  helping  to  accomplish  destiny. 
True,  the  Soviet  Press  has  latterly  been  stressing  the 
change  from  Tsarist,  south-European  policy  to  a  more 
intensely  pursued  objective  in  the  Far  East.  But  few  will 
credit  Russia’s  alleged  indifference  to  Constantinople, 
least  of  all  Rushti  Bey;  for  Turks,  also,  have  long  memories. 

The  Balkan  wars  and  the  Great  War  solved  most 
national  problems  in  the  Near  East,  but  not  the  Eastern 
question  which  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  absorbed 
European  diplomacy.  Competition  for  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  the  city  of  Constantine  was  at  first 
restricted  to  Russia  and  Austria,  Turkey’s  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  little  Balkan  nations  were  mere  tools  in  the 
strategy  and  machinations  of  the  big  Powers.  In  the 
seventies,  however,  repeated  insurrections  drew  attention 
to  the  hardships  of  Balkan  Christians  under  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  Russia  came  forward  to  assist  in  the  struggle 
for  liberation.  Gratitude  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  emancipated  States,  to  whom  Russia  continued  to  offer 
moral  protectorship ;  but  they  were  eager  for  complete 
independence,  and  steadily  resisted  tutelage  or  any  form 
of  undue  influence.  A  healthy  spirit  of  self-reliance  mani- 
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fested  itself  in  1912,  when  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro  made  a  united  successful  thrust  against  the 
Turks.  The  principle  of  the  Balkans  for  the  Balkan 
nations  had  been  put  into  practice  and  was  not  destroyed 
even  by  the  subsequent  internecine  warfare.  Since  1918  the 
new  generations  have  been  patently  recalcitrant  to  any  form 
of  outside  pressure.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Balkan 
nations  is  marked  by  mistrust  of  the  Soviets.  We  find  the 
one-time  advocates  of  collaboration  with  Bolshevist  states¬ 
men  formally  repudiating  the  notion  of  a  proletariat  dic¬ 
tatorship.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  speech 
of  a  peasant  agitator  in  Yugoslavia:  “We  oppose 
capitalism  and  we  espouse  the  cause  of  the  proletariat;  but 
it  is  folly  to  say  that  the  poorest  people  are  the  best,  and 
that  all  power  should  be  given  into  their  hands.” 

Balkan  peasants  are  strongly  individualistic,  and  their 
community  mode  of  life  is  totally  different  from  the  com¬ 
munism  instituted  in  Russia.  Nothing  could  be  more 
abhorrent  to  Balkan  cultivators  than  the  Russian  requisi¬ 
tion  laws  whereby  harvests  are  confiscated  and  scant 
allowance  made  for  bad  crops  due  to  drought  or  flood. 
Every  phase  of  Moscow’s  dealings  with  the  tillers  soon 
becomes  known  in  these  agricultural  lands.  The  recent 
insistence  on  ruthless  collection  of  taxes,  as  revealed  in 
the  Pravda,  is  commented  on  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  Bol¬ 
shevist  disregard  for  the  rural  population.  The  Balkan 
peoples  are  very  wide-awake  to  their  material  interests, 
and  are  intent,  moreover,  on  consolidating  what  they 
possess.  Bolshevism  could  be  introduced  only  by  frankly 
revolutionary  means,  and  these  small  States  have  behind 
them  all  the  revolutions  they  require.  After  emerging 
from  wars  and  disorders  they  are,  in  the  bulk,  hostile  to 
any  form  of  disturbance.  Attempts  of  Soviet  agents  to  get 
into  touch  with  their  Slav  kinsmen  of  the  south  have  so 
far  met  with  failure.  Compulsory  atheism  and  religious 
persecution  in  general  have  lost  to  Russia  her  most 
precious  asset  in  any  contemplated  southward  expansion 
of  her  sphere  of  influence.  No  longer  can  the  legendary 
call  of  Cross  against  Crescent  electrify  the  Balkan 
Christians  and  rally  them  to  Holy  Russia  for  deliverance 
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of  the  city  of  Constantine  from  the  Infidel.  The  cupola 
of  Hagia  Sophia  gleams  in  vain  for  the  rulers  of  modern 
Russia,  impervious  to  supernatural  values  in  dealing  with 
humanity.  National  freedom,  however,  has  been  so  bound 
up  with  religious  freedom  in  the  Balkan  fight  for  inde¬ 
pendence  that  they  are  still  inseparable  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses. 

It  was  natural  that  after  fruitless  gropings  among 
Russia’s  traditional  allies  the  Soviets  should  seek  contact 
with  the  common  enemy  of  the  past :  Turkey  itself.  The 
recent  meeting  of  Rushti  Bey  and  Tchitcherin  indicates 
the  transfer  of  Third  International  activities  from  the 
West,  where  they  were  ineffectual,  to  the  East,  less  well 
organised  for  defence.  Soviet  Russia  is  as  eager  to  cap¬ 
ture  Eastern  markets  as  any  of  her  commercial  rivals. 
She  sees  Great  Britain  and  France  increasing  their 
political  strength  in  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  and 
notes  with  jealousy  that,  in  addition  to  the  Mediterranean, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  an  overland  route  through  the 
Balkans  to  reach  their  possessions  in  Asia.  Russia’s 
proximity  to  the  problem  city  does  not  give  her  any  special 
advantage  in  those  regions  where  Imperialist  Russia 
exercised  such  tremendous  sway. 

The  Southern  Slavs  have  tested  their  strength  and  their 
power  of  cohesion.  They  no  longer  need  a  mentor,  and 
will  not  brook  a  dictatorial  attitude  from  a  quarter  which 
they  realise  to  be  inferior  in  stability  and  in  foreign 
prestige.  Responsible  factors  are  reserved  in  dealing  with 
modern  Russia  while  she  is  in  the  throes  of  alternating 
reform  and  retrogression,  straining  simultaneously  for 
internal  consolidation  and  for  external  domination. 
Russia  may  obtain  new  allies  and  useful  satellites  in  Asia, 
but  her  role  of  spiritual  mother  or  political  adviser  to  the 
Balkan  peoples  is  gone  for  ever.  This  conviction,  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  by  more  than  one  active  participator  in  their 
historical  development,  is  easily  understood  if  we  contrast 
the  aims  of  these  peoples  with  the  aims  of  the  Soviets. 

Russia’s  irresistible  impulse  to  overflow  her  ethno¬ 
graphical  borders  actuates  her  Bolshevist  oligarchy  as 
much  as  it  did  the  late  autocracy.  The  Franco-Rumanian 
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Treaty  of  last  August  aroused  indignation  at  Moscow 
because  it  mentions  the  Bessarabian  frontier.  Izvestia 
said  :  “  Our  relations  with  Rumania  since  she  annexed 
Bessarabia  are  known  to  the  whole  world.  They  will  not 
change,  however  many  treaties  having  reference  to  Bess¬ 
arabia  Rumania  elects  to  conclude.”  Yet  it  was  Rakovsky 
himself  who,  in  April,  1912,  protested  in  the  journal 
Romania  Mnncitoare  at  the  greed  of  the  great  Russian 
Empire  in  robbing  Rumania  of  this  portion  of  her  rightful 
territory  in  1878. 

The  Sfatul  Tserei,  first  Bessarabian  Parliament,  sought 
union  in  1918  with  the  Rumanian  motherland.  This  union 
was  recognised  by  the  Allies  and  confirmed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Ambassadors  in  1920.  It  will  not  be  voluntarily 
relinquished. 

Should  Soviet  Russia  pursue  her  rapacious  policy 
towards  Bessarabia  she  would  have  to  reckon  not  only  with 
local  armed  resistance,  but  with  help  to  Rumania  from 
neighbours  who  find  their  own  frontiers  endangered. 
Obviously  Rumania’s  precautions  for  the  retention  of 
Bessarabia  are  a  strong  barrier  against  Soviet  penetration. 

Bulgaria  has  afforded,  of  all  the  Balkan  nations,  the 
most  fertile  soil  for  Bolshevist  seeds.  But  here,  too,  there 
manifests  itself  a  new  spirit,  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
Balkan  solidarity  and  to  progressive  ideals  of  true  demo¬ 
cracy.  Although  Communism  may  easily  be  latent  where 
distress  and  national  humiliation  offer  a  breeding-ground, 
the  mass  of  Bulgars  are  aware  that  it  would  mean  not  only 
subversion  of  certain  cherished  conditions,  particularly  in 
land  tenure,  but  interference  from  outside  that  would 
cost  them  dear. 

The  comparative  calm  with  which  the  murder  of  the 
peasant  Premier,  Stambulisky,  was  passed  over  by  a  great 
number  of  his  followers  is  attributable  to  his  alleged  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Bolshevist  theories  after  he  had  been  some  time 
in  office.  There  were  other  contributory  causes  for 
Bulgaria’s  condonation  of  the  crime,  but  none  so  con¬ 
clusive. 

Bulgaria’s  chief  trouble  is  that  the  Government’s  hand 
is  cramped  by  the  revolutionary  bands  which  continue  to 
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work  their  will  under  cover  of  national  aspirations,  and  are 
particularly  active  in  the  Struma  Valley.  These  fanatics 
are  ready  to  join  up  with  any  subversive  agents  that  give 
supplies  for  their  grim  undertakings.  There  are  elements 
among  the  refugees,  too,  that  are  a  serious  peril.  The 
recent  loan,  however,  is  doing  much  to  remove  it.  All 
things  considered,  the  Bolshevist  danger  in  Bulgaria  has 
declined  since  the  bomb  outrage  in  the  church  of  Sveta 
Nedelia.  The  plot  was  traceable  to  Moscow  influence, 
and  a  decisive  move  was  made  by  the  Sofia  Government 
to  hinder  further  banking  transactions  with  the  Commin- 
tern  then  operating  through  firms  in  Constantinople  and 
Berlin. 

Improved  relations  with  Rumania,  Greece  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  will  be  Bulgaria’s  best  safeguard  against  Soviet 
penetration,  and  her  conciliatory  reply  to  their  collective 
Note  last  September  shows  her  cognisance  of  this  fact. 

In  gauging  the  chances  for  Bolshevist  borrowings  in  the 
Balkans  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  partly  a  Balkan  but  also  a 
Central  European  State.  Here  we  find  the  most  baffling 
obstacle  to  a  Communist  offensive.  Initial  attempts  were 
crushed  out  with  such  rapidity  that  the  need  for  drastic 
measures  was  obviated.  Constant  vigilance  is  being  exer¬ 
cised  with  regard  to  literature  and  to  oral  propaganda. 
Communism  as  a  political  theory  is  not  recognised,  so  that 
it  has  no  representatives  in  the  Belgrade  Skupshtina. 

Up  to  the  present  Yugoslavia  has  avoided  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia;  but  should  these  be  established  in  the  near 
or  distant  future  one  may  safely  presume  that  there  would 
be  no  commitment  to  practical  assistance  for  Russian 
designs  on  Constantinople.  Leaders  of  political  thought 
in  Yugoslavia  are  mindful  of  the  strong  attraction  exer¬ 
cised  by  Russia  on  the  different  Slav  groups,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  in  that  respect  more  to  fear  from  Russia  than 
has  any  other  Balkan  State.  Racial  affinity,  and  al  deep 
sense  of  repeated  benefactions,  create  a  link  which  cannot 
be  slurred  over.  It  was  manifest  in  the  reception  accorded 
to  Russian  refugees,  of  whom  more  than  30,000  have 
homes  and  occupation  in  the  Triune  kingdom.  But  if. 
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after  inevitable  transmutations,  a  reorganised  Russia 
should  seek  to  regain  the  old  supremacy,  she  would  find 
a  determined  opponent  in  Yugoslavia,  herself  now  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lead.  Realisation  of  Russia’s  peculiar  magnetism 
puts  Yugoslavs  all  the  more  on  their  guard  against  any 
trespass  on  their  dearly  purchased  independence.  More¬ 
over,  Serbia  has  inherited  some  of  the  prerogatives  that 
had  pertained  to  the  Tsars.  In  the  domain  of  religion 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  with  its  restored  Patri¬ 
archate,  has  now  the  first  place  among  the  autocephalous 
Orthodox  Churches  of  the  world.  King  Alexander  has 
taken  up  the  protectorship  of  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land,  to  the  great  consolation  of  Russia’s  former 
froieges  in  those  regions. 

The  series  of  pacts,  treaties  and  agreements  which 
characterised  the  foreign  policy  inaugurated  by  Dr. 
Nintchitch,  and  now  pursued  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Peritch, 
indicates  a  steady  resolve  to  foster  good  relations  not  with 
kinsfolk  alone  but  with  former  enemies.  Any  temporary 
uneasiness  caused  at  Belgrade  by  Signor  Mussolini’s 
sudden  predilection  for  Tirana  has  been  allayed  by  Great 
Britain’s  disavowal  of  previous  knowledge  concerning  the 
Italo-Albanian  Pact.  Yugoslavia  senses  the  responsibility 
of  her  realised  aspirations  and  the  importance  of  her  geo¬ 
graphical  position.  She  maintains  an  army  which  is 
admittedly  the  most  efficient  in  Central  and  South-East 
Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  potential  asset  for 
peace.  Organised  on  the  lines  of  the  Serbian  army,  which 
accomplished  a  gigantic  task,  the  united  military  force 
of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  is  a  model  of  discipline, 
harmony  and  uniformity  conducive  to  stability  and  pro¬ 
gress.  Yugoslavia  tends  to  participation  in  two  main 
regional  groupings :  the  Little  Entente,  eventually  to  be 
enlarged  and  made  more  definitely  Central  European,  and 
a  Balkan  Pact  for  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula. 

Thus  King  Alexander’s  Triune  realm  becomes  daily  a 
stronger  rampart  against  Bolshevisation  of  the  Balkans. 

Dissimilarity  of  language  and  race  help  to  stem  Russian 
Communist  propaganda  in  Greece.  The  dangerous 
moment  was  after  the  disaster  of  1922,  when  a  multitude 
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of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor  poured  into  a  country  that 
was  bankrupt  and  mad  with  despair.  Prompt  action  by  the 
Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  frustrated 
the  plans  of  Communist  wreckers. 

Through  the  seething  maelstrom  of  Greek  politics  the 
pan-Hellenistic  dream,  the  very  antithesis  to  Bolshevist 
ideals,  is  instinctively  cherished  by  the  sons  of  Jason. 
Their  goal  does  not  stop  short  at  the  Archipelago,  but 
extends  through  the  shimmering  mists  of  a  golden  past 
to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  where  it  confronts 
Bolshevism  veiling  neo-Imperialistic  tendencies. 

Albania,  in  the  intervals  of  her  periodic  upheavals, 
strives  laboriously  for  consolidation.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  rule  of  that  peculiar  prelate  Bishop  Fan  Noli  the 
Soviets  had  their  official  representative  in  the  little  republic, 
who  decamped,  however,  when  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu  came 
to  power.  The  present  Government  at  Tirana  has  so  many 
thorny  tasks  before  it,  and  the  impecunious  population  is 
so  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how  to  live  without 
marauding  or  being  marauded,  that  there  is  little  room  for 
new,  strange  doctrines  of  Communism.  Moreover,  the 
two  neighbours  supposed  to  sponsor  Albania’s  growth  are 
at  one  that  no  subversive  system  should  be  tolerated  so 
near  their  doors.  Yugoslavia,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  bulwark 
against  Bolshevism,  and  Italy’s  recent  pact  is  another 
guarantee  of  immunity  for  Albania. 

The  Balkan  States  have  nothing  to  gain  from  following 
in  the  wake  of  modern  Russia.  Their  vitality  may  be  styled 
“  restlessness  ” ;  but  their  peoples  are  free  from  that  con¬ 
genital  indolence,  subject  to  spasmodic  frenzy,  which  has 
made  possible  the  present  thraldom  of  Russia.  One  can¬ 
not  reasonably  foresee  such  social  cataclysms  or  political 
entanglements  as  would  lead  to  adoption  of  Soviet  theories 
by  these  newly  emancipated  nations  bred  in  democracy. 
Nor  can  a  reformed,  cleansed,  regenerated  Russia,  even 
with  a  restored  monarchy,  ever  again  secure  her  old  foothold 
in  the  Balkans. 


THE  POEMS  OF  “H.  D.” 

By  May  Sinclair 

I 

I  AM  reminded  by  “H.  D/s”  poems  of  a  certain  discus¬ 
sion  that  once  started  (in  the  columns  of  The  Egoist)  as  to 
the  importance  of  what  is  called  Imagism.  For  the  one 
poet  who  represents  that  movement  at  its  perfection  is 
“H.  D.” 

It  was  in  1915,  when  Imagism,  as  a  contemporary  mani¬ 
festo,  was  still  young.  Mr.  Harold  Monro,  I  believe,  gave 
the  first  provocation  when  he  complained  that  “  the 
Imagists  have  not  at  any  time  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
themselves  clear.”  This,  I  think,  was  because  he  was  then 
concerned  with  their  theory  rather  than  their  practice ;  but, 
even  as  theorists,  the  Imagists  of  19 14- 15  were  fairly 
hoarse  with  trying  to  make  themselves  clear. 

Mr.  Monro’s  main  contention  seems  to  be  that  if 
Imagism  is  anything  at  all  it  is  not  a  new  thing. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  any  better  than  Mr.  Monro 
what  Imagism  is.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  which  of  several 
old  things  it  is  not.  It  is  not  Symbolism.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  image-making.  It  abhors  Imagery.  Imagery 
is  one  of  the  old  worn-out  decorations  the  Imagists  have 
scrapped. 

The  Image  is  not  a  substitute;  it  does  not  stand  for 
anything  but  itself.  Presentation,  not  representation,  is 
the  watchword  of  the  school.  The  Image,  I  take  it,  is 
Form.  But  it  is  not  pure  form.  It  is  form  and  substance. 

It  may  be  either  the  form  of  a  thing — you  will  get 
Imagist  poems  which  are  as  near  as  possible  to  the  naked 
presentation  of  a  thing,  with  nothing,  not  so  much  as  a 
temperament  or  a  mood  between  you  and  it  (good 
examples  are  Miss  Amy  Lowell’s  “  The  Bath,”  Mr.  Flint’s 
“Swan,”  and  Mr.  Richard  Aldington’s  “Tube”) — or  it 
may  be  the  form  of  a  passion,  an  emotion  or  a  mood,  as  in 
“H.  D.’s”  “Oread”  and  “Mid-Day.” 
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Take  “  Oread  ”  : 

Whirl  up,  sea — 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines, 

Splash  your  great  pines 
On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  green  over  us, 

Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

And  from  “  Mid-Day  ”  : 

The  shrivelled  seeds 
Are  spilt  on  the  path — 

The  grass  bends  with  dust, 

The  grape  slips 
Under  its  crackled  leaf : 

Yet  far  beyond  the  spent  seed-pods. 

And  the  blackened  stalks  of  mint, 

The  poplar  is  bright  on  the  hill, 

The  poplar  spreads  out 
Deep-rooted  among  trees. 

The  point  is  that  the  passion,  the  emotion,  or  the  mood 
is  never  given  as  an  abstraction.  And  in  no  case  is  the 
Image  a  symbol  of  reality  (the  object);  it  is  reality  (the 
object)  itself.  You  cannot  distinguish  between  the  thing 
and  its  image.  You  can,  I  suppose,  distinguish  between 
the  emotion  and  its  image,  but  only  as  you  distinguish 
between  substance  and  its  form. 

What  the  Imagists  are  “  out  for  ”  is  direct,  naked  con¬ 
tact  with  reality.  You  must  get  closer  and  closer. 
Imagery  must  go.  Symbolism  must  go.  There  must  be 
nothing  between  you  and  your  object.  For  “  H.  D.”  the 
tossing  pines  are  not  the  symbol  of  her  “  Oread  ”  mood. 
They  are  the  image  of  her  mood.  The  “  shrivelled 
seeds,”  the  “spent  seed-pods,”  the  “blackened  stalks  of 
mint  ”  are  the  image  of  her  drought.  But  they  are  not  its 
symbol.  The  fusion,  the  identity,  is  complete. 

I  am  trying  to  state  the  Imagist  position  as  far  as  I 
understand  it.  But  there  are  difficulties.  Who  is  to  say 
where  the  Image  ends  and  Imagery  begins?  When  Dante 
says  he  saw  the  souls  of  the  damned  falling  like  leaves 
down  the  banks  of  Acheron  : 

Comme  d’autonno  si  levan  le  foglie 
L’una  appresso  dell’  altra,  infin  che’l  ramo 
Rende  alia  terra  tutle  le  sue  spoglie. 
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it  is  an  image,  and  it  is  also  imagery.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  he  says  they  are  leaves  or  merely  like  leaves. 
The  flying  leaves  are  the  perfect  image  of  the  damned 
souls.  Only  the  identity  is  incomplete. 

But  when  Sir  John  Suckling  says  his  lady’s  feet  peep 
in  and  out  like  small  mice  when  she  walks  about  (or  what¬ 
ever  he  did  say)  he  is  only  using  imagery.  The  mice  are 
not  a  perfect  image  of  his  lady’s  feet,  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  image  of  their  appearance. 

When  Milton  sees  Satan  perched  like  a  cormorant  he 
has  got  something  between  imagery  and  the  image. 

When  Keats  sees 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairylands  forlorn, 

he  is  in  one  sense  a  perfect  Imagist,  since  his  Image  is  the 
thing  he  sees.  In  another  he  is  hardly  an  Imagist  at  all. 
He  gets  his  thrill,  not  directly  through  his  Images,  his 
casements  and  his  foam  and  his  seas  and  fairylands,  but 
tortuously  and  surreptitiously  through  adjectives  which 
Imagists  would  die  rather  than  use — not  because  they 
would  deny  that  those  two  lines  are  supremely  beautiful, 
but  because  that  sort  of  thing  has  become  mush  in  the 
hands  of  its  imitators.  A  true  Image  cannot  lend  itself 
to  mush. 

But — it  is  difficult. 

You  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  except  perhaps 
between  Keats  and  Sir  John  Suckling.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  closeness,  more  or  less  closeness.  And  Mr.  Monro  is 
right.  Imagism  is  not  a  new  thing.  But  in  aiming  at 
closeness,  in  discarding  imagery,  in  rejecting  every  image 
that  is  not  close  enough,  the  Imagists  are  doing  for  the  first 
time,  consciously  and  deliberately  and  always,  what  the 
Victorian  poets,  at  any  rate,  only  did  once  or  twice  in  a 
blue  moon. 

The  Imagists  may  abhor  my  point  of  view  and 
repudiate  this  statement  of  their  case.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  strict  Imagist  formula  recognises  moods.  But  Imagist 
practice  knows  better.  Amy  Lowell  tries  for  the  direct 
presentation  of  the  Bath.  But  she  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
poet  in  the  bath-tub.  Richard  Aldington  presents  his 
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compartment  in  the  Tube  railway  carriage  with  the  most 
brutal  directness.  But  the  whole  point  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  in  the  last  three  lines  : 

I  surprise  the  same  thought 
In  the  brassHke  eyes  : 

‘  What  right  have  you  to  live?  ’ 

His  mood  is  hostile  to  the  Tube.  And  in  his  bitter  poem 
it  is  the  hostility,  the  mood,  that  counts.  It  is  the  Tube 
“  a  travers  un  temfir ament in  spite  of  the  formula. 
Almost  anybody  else  can  do  the  “  brown  woodwork  pitted 
with  brass  nails  ”  and  “  the  flickering  background  of  fluted 
dingy  tunnel  ”  for  him. 

But  if  you  ask  whether  it  is  not  always  the  emotion,  the 
mood,  the  temperament,  and  not  the  Image  that  counts, 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  you  cannot  have  the  one  without 
the  other. 

That  is  why  Imagism  and  Imitation  are  incompatible. 
The  Imagists  have  been  depreciated  as  imitators.  This 
because  they  are  following  the  formula,  obeying  the  rules 
of  the  game.  But,  properly  speaking,  the  Imagist  who  is 
an  Imagist  cannot  imitate.  It  is  fancy,  not  imagination, 
that  is  concerned  with  symbols  and  with  imagery.  You 
can  analyse  its  processes.  You  can  also  imitate  them. 
But  Imagination  which  alone  creates  Images  is  an 
indivisible  act.  For  each  imagination  its  image  is  ultimate 
and  unique.  No  other  Imagist’s  Image  will  serve  its  turn. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  form  makes  superficial  resem¬ 
blances  striking  and  obscures  the  profoundest  differences. 
I  know  that  when  I  read  the  first  Imagist  Anthology  I 
thought  “But  they’re  all  doing  the  same  thing.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can’t  tell  the  difference  betw'een  ‘H.  D.’  and 
Richard  Aldington.”  Only  Ezra  Pound  stood  out  as  an 
individual.  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  knew  his  poems 
by  heart  already. 

Well,  they  are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  but  doing  it 
with  such  a  difference  that  I  wonder  now  at  the  vastness 
of  the  formula  that  includes  Richard  Aldington  and 
“  H.  D.,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  others. 

I  am  tired  of  these  charges  and  countercharges.  For  all 
poets,  old  and  new,  the  poetic  act  is  a  sacramental  act  with 
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its  rubric  and  its  ritual.  The  Victorian  poets  are 
Protestant.  For  them  the  bread  and  wine  are  symbols  of 
reality,  the  body  and  the  blood.  They  are  given  “in 
remembrance.”  The  sacrament  is  incomplete.  The 
Imagists  are  Catholic;  they  believe  in  Transubstantiation. 
For  them  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  body  and  the  blood. 
They  are  given.  The  thing  is  done.  He,  missa  est.  The 
formula  may  lead  to  some  very  ugly  ritual,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  Imagist,  not  of  Imagism. 

II 

Imagism,  then,  is  more  than  a  method,  it  is  a  state  of 
soul.  To  see  what  may  be  wrung  from  it  by  pure  genius, 
we  must  turn  to  the  work  of  “  IT  D.” 

I  remember  winding  up  my  little  scrap  with  Mr.  Monro 
on  what  now  appears  an  absurd  note  of  caution ;  thus  : 
“  Sometimes  I  wish  that  they  (the  Imagists)  would  leave 
off  theorising  and  practise  till  they  are  perfect.” 

Well,  well,  “  H.  D.”  has  been  doing  nothing  else. 
In  the  face  of  her  achievement  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  her  critics  is  instructive.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Harold  Monro,  for  example,  would  revise 
the  opinions  he  expressed  in  1915;  but  even  then  his 
attitude  was  interesting.  And  as  it  is  typical  of  much 
that  is  still  being  said,  we  might  do  worse  than  look  at  it 
again. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  a  man  on  a  sharp  fence 
trying  to  preserve  a  sane  and  dignified  equilibrium.  Mr. 
Monro  excites  sympathy.  He  is  so  sincerely  anxious  to 
appear  balanced  before  he  slithers  irrevocably  down  into 
the  field  where  the  Imagists  are  not;  so  innocently  eager 
to  be  supported  in  his  attitude  by  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  “  even  Matthew  Arnold.”  He  must  trot  them 
all  out  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  praise  the  poetry 
of  “H.  D.”;  poetry  that  for  sheer  emotion,  for  clean-cut 
and  perfect  beauty,  stands  by  itself  in  its  own  school. 

It  is  as  if  he  asked  himself,  “  Now  I  wonder  what  Samuel 
Johnson  would  have  said  to  *  H.  D.’s  ’  ‘  Oread  ’  ?  ”  He  is 
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just  going  to  be  passably  polite  about  it  when  he  pulls 
himself  up — “  Yet  I  remember  that  sentence  of  Lowell’s: 

‘  Imagination,’  et  cetera.”  You  see,  he  thinks  that  Lowell 
would  say  “  H.  D.”  hadn’t  got  any. 

He  quotes  “  Oread  ”  : 

Whirl  up,  sea — 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines, 

Splash  your  great  pines 
On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  green  over  us, 

Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

“  That,”  says  Mr.  Monro,  “  is  all.  It  can  be  said  in  one 
minute  before  lunch.” 

And  he  finds  fault  with  “  H.  D.,”  not  because  she  gives 
him  images,  but  because  she  has  only  given  him  “  one 
image.” 

Has  he  never  been  on  a  hill,  in  or  under  a  pine-wood, 
when  it  is  tossed  about  by  the  wind  ?  Doesn’t  he  see  that 
in  this  one  image  there  are  many  things — colour,  move¬ 
ment,  sound  and  energy,  the  whole  appearance  and  the 
passion  of  the  pine-wood  and  the  wind,  that  there  are  at 
least  three  passions  and  three  agonists,  the  pine-wood,  the 
wind,  and  the  “  Oread  ”  who  desires  to  be  covered  with 
the  pine-waves,  to  be  splashed,  to  play  with  the  tumult 
of  the  pine-wood  and  the  wind.? 

The  miracle  is  that  “  H.  D.”  has  got  it  all  into  six  lines, 
into  twenty-six  words.  And  Mr.  Monro,  instead  of  thank¬ 
ing  his  gods  for  the  miracle,  counts  the  number  of  lines 
and  the  number  of  words  and  says  there  aren’t  enough  of 
them :  “  It  is  petty  poetry ;  it  is  minutely  small ;  it  seems 
intended  to  be.  Such  images  should  appear  by  the  dozen 
in  poetry.  Such  reticence  denotes  either  poverty  of 
imagination  or  needlessly  excessive  restraint.”  He  admits 
that  “  H.  D.”  is  “  the  truest  Imagist  of  the  group,  but  its 
future  work  will  scarcely  develop  along  the  lines  of  her 
example.  Her  poems  have  a  slight  flavour  of  brine ;  they 
are  fragile  as  sea-shells.  If  I  came  too  near  them  I  should 
be  afraid  of  crushing  them  into  the  sand  with  my  clumsy 
feet.” 

His  fear  is  groundless.  They  are  quite  unbreakable. 
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And  it  is  precisely  “  along  the  lines  of  her  example  ”  that 
Imagism  has  developed. 

Mr.  Monro  seems  to  doubt  whether  “  H.  D.”  has  enough 
imagination  to  sustain  her  through  a  longer  poem  than 
“  Oread.”  Well,  there  was,  even  then,  “  Hermes  of  the 
Ways,”  which  is  longer  by  a  score  of  lines. 

Mr.  Flint  has  said :  “  The  poetry  of  ‘  H.  D.’  has  been 
described  as  a  kind  of  ‘  accurate  mystery.*  ....  The 
more  you  attempt  to  reason  about  it  the  less  will  you  get 
out  of  it.  It  must  work  on  you  as  an  evocation.” 

We  shall  get  no  nearer  to  her  secret  than  that.  “  Accu¬ 
rate  mystery.”  It  is  in  her  earliest  poems;  it  is  in  her 
latest.  Always  her  scene  (I  quote  Mr.  Flint  again)  “  is 
one  that  you  can  place  in  no  country.  The  thing  seems 
to  have  happened  in  eternity.” 

Take  (from  the  collection  of  1914)  the  well-known 
“  Hermes  of  the  Ways  ”  : 

The  hard  sand  breaks 
and  the  grains  of  it 
are  clear  as  wine. 

Far  over  the  leagues  of  it, 
the  wind, 

playing  on  the  wide  shore, 
piles  little  ridges, 
and  the  great  waves 
break  over  it. 

But  more  than  the  many-foamed  ways 
of  the  sea, 

I  know  him 

of  the  triple  path-ways, 

Hermes, 
who  awaits. 

Dubious, 

facing  three  ways, 
welcoming  wayfarers, 
he  whom  the  sea-orchard 
shelters  from  the  west, 
from  the  east 
weathers  sea-wind ; 
fronts  the  great  dunes. 

Wind  rushes 
over  the  dunes, 

and  the  coarse  salt-crusted  grass 
answers. 
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Heu, 

it  whips  round  my  ankles  ! 

Small  is 

this  white  stream, 
flowing  below  ground, 
from  the  poplar-shaded  hill, 
but  the  water  is  sweet. 

(Note  the  thin  minor  sound  of  the  vowels,  and  then  the 
closing  return  to  the  major.) 

Hermes,  Hermes, 

the  great  sea  foamed, 

gnashed  its  teeth  about  me ; 

but  you  have  waited 

where  sea-grass  tangles  with 

shore-grass. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Flint’s  praise  of  this  poem.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  “  H.  D.”  had  never  written  anything 
else  this  would  be  enough  to  place  her  among  the  small, 
the  very  small,  number  of  poets  who  have  once  in  their 
lives  achieved  perfection.  If  you  are  sworn  to  admire 
nothing  but  Swinburne,  or  Rossetti,  or  Mrs.  Browning,  or 
Robert  Browning  and  their  imitators  for  ever  and  ever, 
you  may  reject  the  “  Hermes  ”  because  there  is  no 
“  passion  ”  in  it. 

But  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  should  there  be  passion 
in  it.?  Haven’t  we  had  enough  of  passion  and  of  the 
sentiment  that  passed  for  passion  all  through  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century?  We  can’t  hope  to  escape  the  inevitable 
reaction.  And  isn’t  it  almost  time  to  remind  ourselves  that 
there  is  a  beauty  of  restraint  and  stillness  and  flawless 
clarity?  The  special  miracle  of  those  Victorian  poets  was 
that  they  contrived  to  drag  their  passion  through  the  con¬ 
ventional  machinery  of  their  verse,  and  the  heavy  decora¬ 
tions  that  they  hung  on  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  who  does  not  feel  the 
beauty  of  “  H.  D.’s  ”  poem  is  to  be  shown  it.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  test  you  can  tell  whether  any  verse  is  poetry 
or  not.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  magic.  And  if  you 
cannot  feel  in  these  verses  the  sense  of  enchantment,  of 
grave  things  not  known  and  about  to  be,  the  frisson  of 
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immortality  impending,  then  (I  am  afraid)  you  are  past 
praying  for. 

To  me  “  H.  D.”  remains  the  most  significant  of  the 
Imagists,  the  one  for  whom  Imagism  has  most  triumphantly 
come  off.  It  is  not  necessary  for  poetry  to  prove  anything; 
but,  even  to  my  ignorance,  and  I  first  approached  the 
Imagists  with  a  profound  ignorance,  she  has  demonstrated 
the  power  of  the  clean,  naked,  sensuous  image  to  carry 
the  emotion  without  rhyme — without  rhythm ;  the  best 
imagist  poems  have  a  very  subtle  and  beautiful  rhythm — 
and  always  without  decoration. 

“  H.  D.’s  ”  poems  do  not  lend  themselves  to  convenient 
classification  as  Poems  of  Passion  and  Emotion,  Poems  of 
Reflection,  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  and  Poems  Descrip¬ 
tive,  and  so  on.  In  all  of  them  passion,  emotion,  reflection 
and  the  image,  the  sharp,  vivid  image  that  does  the  work 
of  description,  are  fused  together  in  the  burning  unity  of 
beauty.  One  or  more  element  (it  is  hardly  ever  reflection) 
may  predominate,  but  it  is  never  alone.  You  may.  call 
“  The  Tribute,”  “  Pygmalion,”  “  Eurydice,”  “  The 
Cities,”  “  The  Look-Out,”  “  The  Cliff  Temple  ”  poems  of 
reflection  if  you  like.  They  are  few,  and  in  none  of  them 
is  the  concept  thinned  away  to  an  abstraction.  “  H.  D.” 
invariably  presents  her  subtlest,  most  metaphysical  idea 
under  some  living,  sensuous  image  solid  enough  to  carry 
the  emotion.  The  air  we  are  given  to  breathe  may  be 
rarefied  to  the  last  degree,  yet  we  are  moving  always  in  a 
world  of  clear  colours  and  clear  forms.  Like  every  devout 
Imagist  she  is  intolerant  of  thinness.  Look  where  you 
will  you  find  everywhere  the  same  joy  in  vigorous  move¬ 
ment,  the  same  adoration  of  divine  visible  beauty.  Beauty 
of  the  young  athlete  in  “  The  Contest  ”  : 

The  ridge  of  your  breast  is  taut, 
and  under  each  the  shadow  is  sharp, 
and  between  the  clenched  muscles 
of  your  slender  hips. 

From  the  circle  of  your  cropped  hair 

there  is  light, 

and  about  your  male  torse 

and  the  foot-arch  and  the  straight  ankle. 
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The  narcissus  has  copied  the  arch 
of  your  slight  breast : 
your  feet  are  citron  flowers, 
your  knees,  cut  from  white  ash, 
your  thighs  are  rock-cistus. 

Beauty  of  flowers  from  “  Sea-Gods  ”  : 

But  we  bring  violets, 
great  masses — single,  sweet, 
wood-violets,  stream  violets, 
violets  from  a  wet  marsh. 

Violets  in  clumps  from  hills, 
tufts  with  earth  at  the  roots, 
violets  tugged  from  rocks, 
blue  violets,  moss,  cliff,  river-violets 

Yellow  violets’  gold, 
burnt  with  a  rare  tint — 
violets  like  red  ash 
among  tufts  of  grass. 

We  bring 

deep-purple,  bird-foot  violets. 

We  bring  the  hyacinth  violet, 
sweet,  bare,  chill  to  the  touch-- 
and  violets  whiter  than  the  inrush 
of  your  own  white  surf. 

Beauty  of  Evening : 

The  light  passes 
from  ridge  to  ridge 
from  flower  to  flower — 
the  hepaticas,  wide-spread 
under  the  light 
grow  faint — 
the  petals  reach  inward, 
the  blue  tips  bend 
toward  the  bluer  heart 
and  the  flowers  are  lost. 

The  cornel  muds  are  still  white, 
but  shadows  dart 
from  the  cornel-roots — 
black  creeps  from  root  to  root, 
each  leaf 

cuts  another  leaf  on  the  grass, 
shadow  seeks  shadow, 
then  both  leaf 
and  leaf  shadows  are  lost. 


Could  rhyme  do  more  for  this  verse  than  is  done,  in  the 
one  poem  by  the  sheer  musical  reiteration  of  one  sound,  by 
the  sheer  visible  reiteration  of  one  thing :  or  in  the  other 
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poem  by  the  recurrence  of  the  one  word  “  lost  ”  at  the 
close  of  each  strophe? 

“  H.  D.”  has  been  reproached  for  her  obscurity.  She  is 
certainly  not  afraid  of  the  dark  when  darkness  serves  her 
purpose,  where  it  is  the  essence  of  her  subject  or  her  mood. 
We  must  distinguish  here  between  obscurity  of  thought 
and  obscurity  of  feeling.  Whereas  unclarified  thought 
means  shallow  thinking,  emotion  at  a  certain  depth  is 
obscure.  It  is  only  in  her  maturer  work,  if  anywhere,  that 
we  find  this  quality.  Her  earlier  poems  have  all  the  finite 
Greek  perfection.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  them.  Every  stroke  is  laid  on  with  a  hand  that  never 
hovers,  never  hesitates.  Now,  when  a  writer  achieves 
formal  perfection  he  is  in  danger  either  of  standing  still, 
repeating  his  finest  effects  till  he  becomes  his  own  irre¬ 
proachable  plagiarist,  or  of  going  back  and  back  in  a 
horrible  decline.  The  test  of  an  enduring  talent  is  its 
power  to  survive  this  moment.  Technical  perfection 
exists  at  the  mercy  of  the  unfolding  spirit.  At  any  minute 
a  flash  of  metaphysical  vision  can  destroy  it. 

“  H.  D.”  has  escaped  this  disaster. 

After  the  lucid,  sharp  simplicity  of  “  Sea  Roses,” 
“  Sitalkas,”  and  “  Hermes  of  the  Ways,”  we  have  the 
comparative  intricacy  of  “  The  Tribute,”  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  “  Egypt,”  the  largeness  and  mystery  of 
“  Demeter.”  The  first-named  are  poems  of  transition, 
and  they  may  well  have  these  transitional  defects.  Nothing 
easier  than  to  insist  on  such  blemishes;  and  nothing  more 
unprofitable,  since  they  are  of  the  kind  the  casual  reader 
may  be  trusted  to  discover  for  himself.  When  they  begin 
to  appear  in  the  work  of  a  poet  distinguished  for  the 
opposite  qualities,  the  plain  business  of  the  critic  is  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  the  change,  and  decide  whether  it 
signals  the  break-up  of  a  talent  or  some  process  of  new 
birth. 

Now,  not  one  of  “H.  D.’s”  earlier  poems  shows  any 
tendency  to  vagueness  and  obscurity.  She  has  been,  from 
the  first,  the  perfect  imagist.  And  if  the  critic  will  go 
further  and  actually  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  she 
is  trying  to  express  in  these  later  forms,  the  obscurity  he 
complains  of  will  vanish.  He  will  see  that,  at  the  worst. 
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under  the  stress  of  a  profounder  vision,  she  is  trying  to 
put  into  the  image  more  than  it  can  well  convey. 

But  for  the  most  part  her  medium,  plastic  and  utterly 
obedient,  adapts  itself.  There  is  nothing  tentative  and 
experimental  about  these  last  poems.  They  may  stand  for 
the  final,  accomplished  expression  of  “  H.  D.”  Comparing 
them  with  her  earlier  work,  even  admitting  that  they  have 
lost  something  of  its  sharp  simplicity,  one  sees  that  she  has 
gained  immeasurably  in  depth  and  range. 

Talents  have  died  before  now  of  their  owp  growth  for 
lack  of  a  form  that  allows  expansion.  I  don’t  want  to  raise 
again  the  question  whether  good  verse  is,  as  Mr.  Flint 
and  Wordsworth  maintain,  nothing  but  good  prose.  Only 
whereas  with  the  writer  of  good  prose,  however  uninspired, 
language  and  meaning  go  evenly  together,  the  purely  lyric 
poet  who  rhymes  and  metres  is  apt  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
dark  rush  of  winged  words  before  he  is  aware  of  his 
meaning.  For  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  rhyme  and  metre.  Not 
so  the  vers  librist.  He  is  free  to  follow  his  thoughts  in 
their  own  movement.  Instead  of  twisting  themselves  in 
unnatural  inversions  or  halting  for  the  cadence  and  the 
rhyme,  his  thoughts  are  free.  Before  the  dangerous  in¬ 
spiration  is  upon  her,  “  H.  D.”  has  clarified  her  thought 
to  its  last  transparency,  and  her  future  work  should  stand 
as  high  or  higher  than  her  past. 

The  period  between  her  earlier  and  her  later  poems  is 
fairly  represented  by  “  The  Gift,”  “  The  Shrine,”  “  Loss,” 
“  The  Cliff  Temple,”  and  “  Sea-Gods  ”  (published  in  1916 
in  “Sea-Garden”).  Also  “The  Tribute,”  “  Eurydice,” 
and  “  The  Look-Out.” 

“  Eurydice  ”  is  the  challenge  of  the  self-delivered, 
defiant  soul  sent  up  out  of  hell  to  Orpheus,  the  arrogant 
and  ruthless,  the  white,  would-be  delivered — her  challenge 
to  death  and  hell. 


Fringe  upon  fringe 
of  blue  crocuses, 

crocuses,  walled  against  blue  of  themselves, 
blue  of  that  upper  earth, 
blue  of  the  depth  upon  depth  of  flowers — 
lost  1 
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Flowers — 

if  I  could  have  taken  once  my  breath  of  them, 

enough  of  them — 

more  than  earth, 

even  than  the  upper  earth 

had  passed  with  me 

beneath  the  earth. 


At  least  I  have  the  flowers  to  myself 
and  my  thoughts  —no  god 
can  take  that : 

I  have  the  fervour  of  myself  for  a  presence 
and  my  own  spirit  for  light. 

And  my  spirit  with  its  loss 
knows  this  : 

though  small  against  the  black, 
small  against  the  formless  rocks, 
hell  must  break  before  1  am  lost. 

liefore  1  am  lost. 

Hell  must  open  like  a  red  rose 
for  the  dead  to  pass. 

If  ever  we  thought  of  “  H.  D.”  as  cultivating,  exquisitely, 
a  narrow  plot,  tied  by  her  imagism,  with  these  and  her  latest 
poems  before  us,  we  can  have  no  misgiving  as  to  her  range. 
There  is  the  pure  imagism  of  “  Evening  ”  and  the  flower 
passage  out  of  “  Sea-Gods,”  which  I  have  already  given. 
And  the  elegiac  pathos  of  “  Loss.”  There  are  no  tears  in 
it;  no  subjective  grief;  but  an  agony  of  physical  contem¬ 
plation  : 

1  am  glad  the  tide  swept  you  out, 

O  beloved, 

you  of  all  this  ghastly  host 
alone  untouched, 

your  white  flesh  covered  with  salt 
as  with  myrrh  and  burnt  iris. 


1  have  seen  beautiful  feet 

but  never  beauty  welded  with  strength. 

I  marvelled  at  your  height. 


You  stood  almost  level 
with  the  lance  bearers, 
and  so  slight. 
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And  I  wondered  as  you  clasped 

your  shoulder  strap 

at  the  strength  of  your  wrist 

and  the  turn  of  your  young  fingers, 

and  the  lift  of  your  shorn  locks, 

and  the  bronze 

of  your  sun-burnt  neck. 


I  wonder  if  you  knew  how  I  watched, 
how  I  crowded  before  the  spearsmen — 
but  the  gods  wanted  you, 
the  gods  wanted  you  back. 

There  is  the  metaphysical  passion  of  “  The  Cliff 
Temple,”  persistent,  harsh  with  frustration.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  as  metaphysical,  but  as  something  sensuous,  craving 
for  a  god  in  the  flesh,  a  baffling,  secret  god,  almost  evil, 
cruel  in  his  remorseless  flight : 

I  said  : 

for  ever  and  for  ever,  must  I  follow  you 
through  the  stones? 

I  catch  at  you — you  lurch  : 

You  are  quicker  than  my  hand-grasp. 

I  wondered  at  you. 

I  shouted — dear — mysterious — beautiful — 
white  myrtle — flesh. 


Shall  I  hurl  myself  from  here. 

Shall  I  leap  and  be  nearer  you? 

Shall  I  drop,  beloved,  beloved, 
ankle  against  ankle? 

Would  you  pity  me,  O  white  breast? 

“The  Tribute”  is  “  H.  D.’s  ”  sole  contribution  to  the 
mass  of  War-Poems — tribute  to  the  men  who  fought  and 
the  men  who,  for  admirable  reasons,  refused  to  fight : 

And  this  we  will  say  for  remembrance, 
speak  this  with  their  names  : 

Could  beauty  be  done  to  death 

they  had  struck  her  dead 

in  ages  and  ages  past, 

could  beauty  be  withered  from  earth, 

they  had  cast  her  forth, 

root  and  stalk 

scattered  and  flailed. 
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Could  beauty  be  caught  and  hurt 

could  beauty  be  rent  with  a  thought, 

for  a  thrust  of  a  sword 

for  a  piece  of  their  money  tossed  up 

then  beauty  were  dead 

long,  long  before  we  came  to  earth, 

long,  long  before  we  rent  our  hearts 

with  this  worship,  this  fear 

and  this  dread. 

The  vers  Ubrists  have  revived  the  trick  of  beautiful 
assonance  as  a  substitute  for  rhyming.  Observe  its  effect 
here.  Is  it  not  more  satisfying  than  the  tight,  clipping, 
recurrent  rhyme  ?  It  is  a  hint,  a  dawn  of  rhyme  that  hangs 
back,  letting  the  rhythm  pass  on  till  the  one  closing  rhyme 
clinches  all. 

This  poem  is  marred  by  a  certain  diffuseness  and  a  tic 
of  ineffective  repetition. 

But  there  is  her  later  volume,  “  Hymen.”  * 

I  do  not  know  which  of  these  poems  The  Times  critic 
was  thinking  of  when  in  1921  he  “experienced  a  difficulty 
in  extracting  any  meaning  from  many  of  them.”  He 
names  but  two  :  “  Egypt”  and  “  Not  Honey.”  I  do  not 
see  that  they  justify  his  complaint;  but  I  confess  that  at  a 
first  hasty  reading  I  found  certain  passages  in  “  Demeter  ” 
obscure. 

What  puzzled  me  was  Demeter’s  references  to 
“her  ”: 

She  is  slender  of  waist 

slight  of  breast,  made  of  many  fashions; 

they  have  set  her  small  feet 

on  many  a  plinth ; 

she  they  have  known, 

she  they  have  spoken  with 

she  they  have  smiled  upon, 

she  they  have  caught 

and  flattered  with  praise  and  gifts. 

You  will  observe  the  obscurity  was  mine.  It  is  clear 
as  daylight  that  this  is  Aphrodite,  and  that  Demeter,  the 
Earth  Goddess,  is  proclaiming  herself  older,  more  august 
and  mysterious  than  the  graceful  Olympians  : 


*  The  Egoist  Press,  1921. 
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Sleep  on  the  stones  of  Delphi — 

dare  the  ledges  of  Pallas 

but  keep  me  foremost, 

keep  me  before  you,  after  you,  with  you, 

never  forget  when  you  start 

for  the  Delphic  precipice, 

never  forget  when  you  seek  Pallas 

and  meet  in  thought 

yourself  drawn  out  from  yourself 

like  the  holy  serpent, 

never  forget 

in  thought  or  in  mystic  trance 
I  am  greatest  and  least. 

The  baffling,  cryptic  touch  is  deliberate,  a  device  for 
evoking  magic,  for  suggesting  the  unspeakable  mysteries. 

This  fine  poem  just  misses  perfection  owing  to  the 
abruptness  and  comparative  insignificance  of  its  close. 

But  in  the  others  there  is  nowhere  any  falling-off.  I 
find  it  hard  to  choose  among  so  many  perfect  things.  For 
one  you  take  you  might  have  taken  almost  any  other.  I 
cannot  pass  over  the  vigorous  “  Sea-Heroes  ”  with  its  sea- 
sound  and  sea-swell : 


Crash  on  crash  of  the  sea 

straining  to  wreck  men,  sea-boards,  continents, 
raging  against  the  world,  furious, 

with  its  tremendous,  resonant  chanting  of  Greek  names : 

Akroneos,  Oknolos,  Elatreus, 

helm  of  boat,  loosener  of  helm,  dweller  by  sea, 

Nauteus,  sea-man . 


And  there  is  the  slender  song  rhyming  on  one  note, 
“The  Whole  White  World.”  There  are  “  Simaetha” 
and  “  Phaedra  ”  and  “  She  Rebukes  Hippolyta.”  There 
is  this : 


AT  BAIA. 

I  should  have  thought 
in  a  dream,  you  would  have  brought 
some  lovely  perilous  thing, 
orchids  piled  in  a  great  sheath, 
as  who  should  say  (in  a  dream) 

I  send  you  this 

who  left  the  blue  veins 

of  your  throat  unkissed. 
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Why  was  it  that  your  hands 
(that  never  took  mine) 
your  hands  that  I  could  see 
drift  over  the  orchids’  heads 
so  carefully, 

your  hands,  so  fragile,  sure  to  lift 
so  gently,  the  fragile  flowerstuff — 
ah,  ah,  how  was  it? 

You  never  sent  (in  a  dream) 

the  very  form,  the  very  scent, 

not  heavy,  not  sensuous, 

but  perilous — perilous — 

of  orchids,  piled  in  a  great  sheath, 

and  folded  underneath  in  a  bright  scroll 

some  word. 

Flower  sent  to  flower; 

for  white  hands,  the  lesser  white, 

less  lovely,  of  flower  leaf. 

Lover  to  lover,  no  kiss, 
no  touch,  but  forever  and  ever  this. 

These  are  the  poems  that  the  critic  of  The  Times  found 
meaningless,  “  deadening  and  monotonous,”  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  “  prose  sentences  capriciously  cut  into  strips.” 

Only  a  slight  effort  of  attention  is  needed  to  get  at  the 
magic  and  the  significance  of  such  poems  as  I  have  quoted. 

The  creator  of  strange  new  beauty  has  a  right  to  demand 
so  much  from  anybody  who  undertakes  to  pronounce 
judgment.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask?  I  don’t  imagine,  for 
example,  that  my  own  flair  for  strange  new  beauty  is  special 
and  extraordinary,  a  thing  that  could  not  be  cultivated  by 
any  lover  of  old  familiar  beauty  who  honestly  desires  to 
cultivate  it.  For  beauty  is  ageless,  eternal  and  one, 
recognisable  under  all  differences  of  form.  Therefore  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  devout  lover  of  it  should  miss 
the  divine  quality  of  “  H.  D.’s  ”  poetry.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  in  contemporary  literature  that  surpasses 
these  later  poems,  at  first  sight  so  splendidly  dim,  at  last 
so  radiant,  so  crystalline.  An  austere  ecstasy  is  in  them. 
They  have  the  quick  beat  of  birds’  wings,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  big  waves,  the  slow,  magical  movement  of  figures 
in  some  festival  of  Demeter  or  Dionysos  carrying  the  sacra. 

As  for  her  detractors — “  Could  beauty  be  done  to 
death  ”  they  would  have  killed  her  long  ago,  when  first 
she  appeared  among  the  Imagists. 
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By  Charles  W.  Domville-Fife 

In  the  stress  of  modern  political,  professional  or  business 
life  the  ability  to  relax,  either  mentally,  physically,  or  both, 
at  the  right  time  and  under  the  most  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  is  slowly  becoming  recognised  as  one  of  the 
primary  factors  in  achievement.  Many  in  the  wide  realm 
of  human  endeavour  have  attributed  their  success  to  the 
possession  of  this  priceless  gift,  which  they  have  set  above 
the  more  commonplace  essentials  of  will  power,  appli¬ 
cation  and  concentration,  not  only  because  of  its  rarity 
among  the  ambitious,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  staying 
power  in  the  race  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper 
adjustment  of  relaxation* and  effort. 

Yet  as  a  science,  or  branch  of  a  science,  the  complex 
subject  of  how  to  laze  correctly  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  of  affairs.  When  a  vacation 
is  thrust  upon  them  they  either  take  it  sadly  and  restlessly, 
too  energetically,  or  else  make  a  labour  of  it,  and  so  defeat 
its  purpose.  For  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
it  is  necessary  only  to  regard  our  American  cousins  at 
their  so-called  play,  and  to  see  how  the  ingrained  habit 
of  work  makes  yearly  more  difficult  the  cult  of  relaxation. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  here  into  a  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  these  problems — 
a  subject  which  bristles  with  psychological  complexities — 
it  can  be  said  without  treading  on  dangerous  ground  that 
a  holiday  without  interest  is  no  holiday,  and  that  interest 
without  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  is  no  rest,  in  the 
recuperative  sense.  It  is  these  factors  which  have  caused 
the  sea  cruise  to  become  so  popular  during  quite  recent 
years.  To  what  extent  this  new  form  of  the  wanderlust 
has  developed  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
pleasure  voyage  by  an  ocean  liner  took  place  in  the  year 
1896,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927 — only 
thirty-one  years  later — no  fewer  than  forty-two  vessels, 
nearly  all  of  larger  tonnage  than  the  pioneer  ship,  are 
scheduled  to  leave  the  British  Isles  on  pleasure  cruises. 
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Wherein  lies  the  subtle  charm  of  this  form  of  relaxa¬ 
tion?  Is  it  the  change  of  surroundings  and  mode  of  life; 
the  reduction  of  the  labour  of  travel  to  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum;  the  congenial  society  of  shipboard  life;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  either  to  laze,  both  mentally  and  physically,  or  else 
join  in  deck  games,  gymkhanas,  dances,  “  sweeps  ”  and  sea 
bathes,  according  to  inclination;  the  complete  isolation 
from  the  world  of  stress  and  effort;  the  unexpected,  the 
novel  and  the  interesting  which  greet  the  traveller  at 
every  turn  whenever  he  crosses  the  gangway  on  to  some 
foreign  strand;  the  joie  de  vivre  produced  by  the  sea 
breeze;  the  absence  of  care,  or  the  freedom  which  comes 
of  being  away  from  convention  and  routine? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  these  diverse  factors 
play  a  part  in  making  the  sea  cruise  an  ideal  form  of 
interesting  and  recuperative  relaxation.  Again,  in  most 
people  there  is  a  desire  to  see  some  portion  of  the  world 
which  has  aroused  interest.  A  book,  a  picture,  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article  or  some  other  source  of  information  may  have 
awakened  this  desire,  and  to  satisfy  it  supplies  the  in¬ 
centive,  or  interest,  without  which  rest  soon  becomes  irk¬ 
some  to  many  people. 

Reviewing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experienced 
traveller,  the  different  sea  cruises  arranged  for  the  coming 
months,  it  becomes  evident  that  not  only  are  most  of  the 
world’s  show  places  along  the  ocean  highways,  but  also 
many  of  the  lesser  known  spots  of  beauty  or  interest  on 
the  byways  of  the  sea  within  range  of  the  modern  Gulliver 
who  has  only  limited  time  and  money  to  expend.  , 

In  and  Around  South  America. 

There  is  a  wonderful  store  of  natural  beauties  and 
places  of  peculiar  interest  to  be  explored  in  Latin 
America.  The  grandeur  of  the  lofty  Andean  Cordillera, 
the  subtle  charm  and  mystery  of  many  tropical  rivers,  the 
beauty  of  the  famous  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  historic 
interest  of  Lima — the  City  of  the  Kings — and  of  Cuzco, 
with  its  Inca  ruins,  the  impressive  sight  of  the  snowfields 
of  Illampu  and  Sorata  reflected  in  the  lofty  waters  of 
Titicaca,  the  sea  above  the  clouds,  and  the  awe-inspiring 
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majesty  of  the  glacier-bordered  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
fjords  of  Patagonia,  are  but  a  few  of  the  attractions 
offered  by  these  vast  lands  of  variety,  colour,  and  romance. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  health-giving  way  of 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  panorama  of  the  great  re¬ 
publics  of  the  South  is  to  take  a  Pacific  Line  cruise  round 
South  America,  travelling  across  the  continent  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  by  way  of  the  Transandean  Railway  to  Buenos 
Aires.  From  Liverpool  the  way  lies  southwards  to  La 
Rochelle-Pallice,  then  along  the  coast  of  Spain  to  Coruna, 
where,  on  the  ramparts,  may  be  seen  the  burial  place  of 
Sir  John  Moore.  After  a  call  at  Vigo  the  track  of  the  old 
Spanish  navigators  is  followed  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bermudas.  There  are  360  little  coral  islets  in  this  group, 
and  the  larger  of  these  present  a  veritable  paradise  of 
semi-tropical  vegetation. 

Next  comes  Llavana,  the  fine  but  somewhat  American¬ 
ised  capital  of  the  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  still  possesses  many  traces  of  bygone  days.  Perhaps 
Morro  Castle,  built  in  1773,  and  the  Cathedral,  which  was, 
until  recent  times,  the  resting  place  for  the  bones  of 
Columbus,  are  the  principal  sights  of  historic  interest. 
There  is  a  casino,  modelled  after  that  of  Monte  Carlo,  and 
the  famous  bathing  beach  of  Marianao.  The  average 
temperature  throughout  the  year  at  Havana  ranges  from 
70  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

About  three  days  after  leaving  Cuba  the  entrance  to 
the  Panama  Canal  is  reached,  and  a  day  ashore  is  spent 
at  Cristobal-Colon.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  interesting  to  go  through  this  famous  artificial  water¬ 
way  on  the  vessel,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  about 
80  feet,  or  by  the  railway  which  runs  alongside  the  canal. 
In  the  latter  case  a  number  of  hours  can  be  spent  in  the 
city  of  Panama.  Of  the  old  town,  however,  only  a  few 
ruins  now  remain. 

Then  come  five  restful  days  on  a  tropical  sea  before 
Callao  is  reached.  This,  the  principal  port  of  Peru,  lies 
only  seven  miles  south  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  re¬ 
public.  In  fact,  the  two  towms  almost  join,  and  the  towers 
of  Lima’s  many  churches,  with  a  background  of  purple 
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hills,  form  the  view  as  the  vessel  steams  into  the  harbour. 
In  this  “  City  of  the  Kings  ”  there  are  many  fine  Spanish- 
Colonial  houses,  with  carved  doors  and  overhanging  bal¬ 
conies,  which,  together  with  the  convents  and  churches, 
give  to  the  capital  of  Peru  an  old-world  charm  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  city  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

There  is  so  much  to  see  in  Lima  and  also  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ports  of  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta, 
and  Valparaiso  that  individual  mention  of  all  the  unusual 
sights,  sounds,  and  sensations  is  obviously  impossible 
here.  From  the  chief  seaport  of  Chile  the  way  lies  by 
railway  across  this  particularly  pro-British  State  of  South 
America  to  Santiago,  its  beautiful  capital,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  Andes.  Here,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  the  climate  is  delightful.  Then  comes  the 
three  days’  journey  over  the  lofty  ctitnbre  of  the  sublime 
Andes  and  down  on  to  the  pampas  of  Argentina,  where 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  forming  the  real  wealth 
of  this  great  country,  are  seen.  At  Buenos  Aires  the 
traveller  is  back  once  again  in  a  thoroughly  modern  city 
of  the  Western  world,  but  he  can  then  go  down  to  the  sea 
at  Montevideo,  the  gay  little  seaside  capital  of  Uruguay, 
or  board  a  Royal  Mail  liner  bound  for  the  white  cliffs  of 
old  England.  About  15,000  miles  of  sightseeing,  with 
visits  to  twenty  places,  spread  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks, 
for  the  modest  sum  of  2\  guineas  a  day. 

/ 

To  THE  Forests  of  the  Amazon. 

One  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  ever-widening 
field  of  foreign  travel  is  beautiful  Amazonia — a  tropical 
paradise  of  Northern  Brazil,  This  curious  region  is  at  its 
best  from  May  to  September,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
delightful  way  of  combining  rest  with  interest  than  by 
taking  a  six  weeks’  cruise  on  a  Booth  liner  to  this  amazing 
tropical  river.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Amazons 
are  no  hotter  in  midsummer  than  during  the  winter,  and 
so  equable  is  the  sunny  climate  the  whole  year  round,  with 
the  exception  of  the  brief  rainy  season  during  January 
and  February,  that  bathing  is  enjoyed  throughout  the 
twelve  months  at  Para,  the  interesting  emporium  of  the 
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lower  reaches  of  these  palm-fringed  and  isle-blocked 
rivers  of  romance. 

During  this  wonderful  cruise  of  ii,8oo  miles  several 
of  the  world’s  beauty  spots  are  visited.  There  is  first  the 
Portuguese  Riviera  with  its  violet  sunsets  and  its  vine- 
clad  shores.  Then  comes  Madeira,  the  island  of  flowers, 
in  the  calm,  azure  wastes  of  the  South  Atlantic.  This  is 
followed  by  sunny  days  spent  in  the  ship’s  bathing  pool, 
reading,  listening  to  the  orchestra,  or  playing  sea  tennis 
or  golf,  with  evenings  of  dancing  on  the  illuminated  decks. 

The  low  coastline  of  Brazil  rises  suddenly  from  the 
misty  horizon.  Here  at  last  are  the  tropics  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  :  palm-fringed  beaches  of  golden  sand,  blue-sailed 
catamarans,  and  the  green  wall  of  the  equatorial  forest. 
Passing  to  the  south  of  little-known  Marajd  Island,  Para, 
the  chief  port  of  the  Lower  Amazon,  is  reached.  This  old 
city  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  Portuguese  explorers 
first  landed  and  on  the  edge  of  the  greatest  tropical  forest 
in  the  world,  but,  nevertheless,  it  possesses  hotels, 
theatres,  casinos,  and  electric  tramways.  All  around  are 
palm  trees  and  quaint  streets  of  red-roofed,  white-walled 
houses.  Spread  out  on  the  pavements '  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  old  Cathedral  may  be  seen  the  products  of 
the  Amazon  region  :  balls  of  crude  rubber,  bright-plumed 
birds  in  cages,  Brazil  nuts,  strange  fruit  and  still  more 
strange  fish  from  the  great  river;  while  moored  alongside 
the  water-front  are  the  queer  native  craft  of  the  Amazonian 
rivers. 

On  leaving  Para  the  liner  continues  her  passage  among 
the  tree-clad  islets  of  the  famous  “  Narrows,”  winding 
in  and  out  through  lanes  of  yellow  flood,  with  the  immense 
forest  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant  on  each 
side.  After  passing  the  little  adobe  towns  of  Monte 
Alegre,  Santerem,  and  Itacoatiara,  where  natives  in  their 
dugout  canoes  paddle  alongside  the  ship,  the  heart  of 
the  South  American  Continent  is  slowly  approached. 
Each  day  the  sun  shines  like  gold  upon  the  water,  and 
each  night  the  river  becomes  a  pathway  of  silver  between 
rows  of  palms  silhouetted  against  a  starry  sky. 

Manaos,  the  destination,  is  a  little  town  situated  over 
a  thousand  miles  from  civilisation,  near  the  confluence  of 
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the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Amazon.  Like  an  oasis  in  the 
wild,  it  possesses  in  a  surprising  degree  the  signs  of 
modern  civilisation.  It  has  electric  light,  trams,  theatres, 
and  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  British 
residents. 

By  way  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro  the 
traveller  is  carried,  during  one  of  the  short  excursions, 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Guiana  jungle.  Here  the 
noonday  sunlight  cannot  penetrate  the  leafy  roof.  By 
other  similar  trips,  all  of  which  are  performed  in  the 
greatest  possible  comfort,  some  of  the  mysteries  surround¬ 
ing  the  wild  life  of  Amazonia  are  explained.  Trees 
almost  covered  by  the  nests  of  the  oriole,  which  builds 
its  home  upside  down,  giant  ants’  nests,  curious  creepers 
and  lianas,  beautiful  orchids  and  bright-feathered  egrets, 
macaws,  toucans,  humming  birds,  and  parakeets  may  be 
seen  in  these  forest  aisles. 

Then  comes  a  lake,  with  its  surface  covered  by  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  Victoria  Regia — the  glory  of  Ama¬ 
zonian  flora.  During  the  daytime  the  air  is  alive  with 
butterflies,  and  at  night  the  lighted  decks  attract  strange 
moths  from  the  fringes  of  the  jungle.  The  rivers  them¬ 
selves  are  full  of  strange  life.  Shoals  of  alligators  may 
be  seen  floating  idly  with  the  tide.  In  the  broader 
stretches  is  found  the  piraracu,  the  largest  fresh-water  fish 
in  the  world,  which  provides  wonderful  sport  with  the 
harpoon.  Then  there  are  curious  cow,  tiger,  and  cannibal 
fish,  as  well  as  playful  dolphins  and  sluggish  turtles.  The 
Amazon,  both  as  a  river  and  a  region,  is  a  land  of  exquisite 
tropical  beauty  which  is  still  veiled  in  mystery  and 
romance. 


The  Sea  Playground  of  Europe. 

There  are  few  cruising  grounds  to  compare  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  “  The 
Sea  Playground  of  Europe.”  These  narrow  waters  have 
the  advantage  of  a  coastline  embracing  portions  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  with  all  the  changes  of 
scene  caused  by  the  difference  in  race,  custom,  and  con¬ 
tinent.  Moreover,  there  are,  along  its  shores,  ultra¬ 
modern  cities,  such  as  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice;  ancient 
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towns,  like  Pompeii  and  Leptis  Magna;  and  the  typically 
Eastern  centres  of  Tangier,  Tunis,  and  Constantinople. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  ways  and  means  of 
visiting  this  central  sea,  which  is  climatically  at  its  best 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  To  those  who  have  never  given 
the  subject  more  than  passing  consideratipn,  it  may  seem 
that  one  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  must  be  much  like 
any  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  At  least  a 
dozen  entirely  different  itineraries  could  be  chosen  with¬ 
out  exhausting  its  possibilities  from  the  point  of  view  of 
novelty. 

An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  different  cruises 
arranged  by  steamship  companies  for  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  before  the  call  of  the  Norwegian  wilds  supplants 
the  more  subtle  lure  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  The 
P.  and  O.  liner  Ranchi  will  leave  London  for  two  cruises 
in  the  Mediterranean  during  May  and  June.  In  this  case 
the  route  decided  upon  will  take  the  traveller  to  Sicily, 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  Venice  during  the  first  voyage 
of  twenty-eight  days,  and  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  the  Riviera,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Algiers 
during  the  June  cruise. 

Even  more  comprehensive  are  the  pleasure  voyages  of 
the  Royal  Mail  liners  Arcadian  and  Araguaya.  Here 
the  special  features  include  visits  to  Tangier,  with  its 
mosques  and  minarets,  its  arched  gateways,  steep  cobbled 
streets,  and  veiled  women;  Palma,  the  gem  of  the  Balearic 
Islands;  Venice,  with  its  canals,  palaces,  and  the  bathing 
beaches  of  the  Lido;  a  cruise  along  the  beautiful  Dal¬ 
matian  coast  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Adriatic;  days 
ashore  in  busy  Fiume,  sleepy  but  beautiful  Ragusa,  and 
the  Albanian  storm-centre  of  Cattaro.  Then  the  course 
is  set  for  the  Ionian  Sea,  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  where  the  joy  of  sightseeing  is  somewhat  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  feeling  of  reverence  produced  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  one  is  standing  on  the  actual  spots  which  mark 
the  birth  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Usually  engaged  in  the  Australian  service,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  20,ooo-ton  Orient  liners  Otranto  and  Oronsay  are  to 
perform  two  cruises  in  this  blue  sea  during  April  and 
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May.  Here,  again,  a  somewhat  different  but  equally  as 
attractive  tour  has  been  planned.  The  principal  places 
to  be  visited  are  Gallipoli,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Among  the  passengers  on  these  Australian 
liners  there  will  surely  be  many  to  whom  Gallipoli  holds 
sad  but  proud  memories. 

From  this  hallowed  spot  of  Empire  the  Otranto,  on 
her  first  cruise,  will  return  to  Sicily  and  its  old  Roman 
cities.  On  the  second  of  these  Orient-line  cruises  the 
Balearic  Islands,  Corsica,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  are 
the  attractions,  and  as  this  sea  tour  takes  place  during 
May  and  early  June  these  beautiful  countries  will  be 
seen  in  the  height  of  their  flower  and  fruit  seasons.  The 
Gallipoli  cruise  wdll  occupy  thirty-five  days  at  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  a  day,  and  the  Corsica  cruise  twenty  days  at  thirty- 
six  shillings  a  day. 

For  those  who  dread  the  300  miles  of  open  ocean 
involved  in  passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  even  when  the 
crossing  is  performed  in  a  big  ship,  there  are  the  cruises 
by  the  new  6,C)00-ton  motor  yacht  Stella  Polaris,  of  the 
B.  and  N.  line.  This  beautiful  vessel,  which  is  equipped 
with  every  modern  improvement,  begins  and  ends  her 
Mediterranean  tours  at  Monaco,  which  can  be  reached 
by  through  train  from  Calais.  Apart  from  visits  to  Naples, 
Palermo,  and  Alexandria — for  Cairo — Constantinople, 
Athens,  and  Malta,  the  outstanding  feature  is  a  cruise 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  to  the  Cote  d’Azur.  These  voyages 
vary  in  duration  from  thirteen  to  thirty-five  days,  and  cost 
about  thirty-five  shillings  a  day. 

Yet  another  fine  vessel  which  begins  and  ends  a  series 
of  Mediterranean  cruises  without  crossing  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  the  Sitmar  liner  Neftunia.  In  this  case  the 
base  of  operations  is  Genoa,  and  the  special  feature  of 
one  cruise,  leaving  on  the  last  day  of  March,  is  a  stay  of 
six  days  at  Cadiz,  to  afford  passengers  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Seville  during  Holy  Week,  before  continuing 
the  round  voyage  to  Constantinople,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
and  the  Adriatic  ports. 
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Among  the  Norwegian  Fjords. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  popular  summer  cruising 
grounds  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe  are  the  fjords 
of  Norway.  Only  a  day’s  voyage  across  the  North  Sea 
from  the  coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  these  lake-like 
arms  of  the  sea,  sheltered  by  an  almost  continuous  chain 
of  islands  from  Bergen  to  the  North  Cape,  cut  deep  into 
the  rugged,  snow-capped,  and  glacier-rent  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Northland.  Here  and  there  along  their 
narrow  shores  are  quaint  and  picturesque  villages  of 
brightly  painted  wooden  chalets,  with  a  few  larger  towns, 
such  as  Stravanger,  Bergen,  Merok,  Molde,  Trondhjem, 
Tromso,  and  Hammerfest — the  most  northerly  town  in 
the  world,  where  each  year  from  May  to  July  there  is  no 
sunset,  and  from  November  to  January  no  sunrise,  only 
the  spirit  fires  of  the  Aurora. 

With  the  close  of  the  Mediterranean  season  many  of 
the  pleasure  liners  are  transferred  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
in  June  commence  the  well-known  fjord  trips.  Among 
these  are  the  R.M.S.P.  Company’s  Arcadian  and  Ara¬ 
guaya^  which  are  to  make  a  long  series  of  cruises,  varying 
in  duration  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days,  at  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  a  day.  Other  lines  are  also  sending  one  or  more  of 
their  largest  ships  to  this  land  of  enchantment.  Two 
Orient  liners  are  northward  bound  almost  every  fortnight 
during  the  sum.mcr  months,  and  the  P.  and  O.  liner 
Ranchi  will  make  at  least  two  cruises  to  Norway  during 
July.  Also  expected  in  the  fjords  is  the  s.s.  Gelria,  of 
the  Royal  Holland  Lloyd,  and  the  Nephmia,  of  the  Sit- 
mar  Company.  This  latter  vessel  offers  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  cruise,  embracing  Norway,  Iceland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Europe’s  last  outpost  in  Arctic  seas  is  the  North  Cape, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  the  farthest  north  reached  by  cruising 
steamers  during  the  summer  of  1927.  The  Stella  Polaris, 
of  the  B.  and  N.  line,  is  due  to  leave  Newcastle  on 
August  6th  for  a  twenty-one  days’  cruise  through  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  fjords,  past  the  North  Cape,  to  Spitzbergen  and 
the  ice  wall  of  the  North  Pole.  Only  when  the  pack-ice 
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is  encountered  will  the  Ultima  Thule  of  this  extraordin¬ 
arily  fascinating  cruise  be  reached.  It  may  be  500,  600, 
or  700  miles  from  the  Pole,  but  the  cost  will  remain  at 
the  modest  figure  of  two  guineas  a  day. 

South  and  West. 

Yet  another  series  of  sea  cruises  of  unusual  charm  are 
those  to  be  undertaken  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  by  the  fine  vessels  of  the  Elders  and  Fyffes  Line 
to  the  West  Indies.  During  these  pleasure  voyages  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  tropical  islands  in  the  world  is 
visited,  and  passengers  have  the  option  of  spending  four 
weeks  on  the  sea  and  one  week  motoring  in  beautiful 
Jamaica  for  ;£65,  or  of  continuing  the  cruise  among  the 
gems  of  the  Blue  Caribbean — on  the  Spanish  Main  of 
old-time  romance — for  the  full  five  weeks  at  a  cost  of  only 

£50. 

For  those  who  require  a  short  holiday  on  sunny  seas 
and  along  palm-fringed  shores  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
there  are  the  delightful  three-weeks’  cruises  by  Yeoward 
liners  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Twenty-one  days  of  almost 
certain  summer  weather  for  thirty  guineas. 

A  new  form  of  ocean  travel,  called  “Tourist  Third 
Cabin,”  has  been  specially  created  during  recent  years 
on  vessels  of  the  Cunard,  Canadian  Pacific,  White  Star, 
and  other  lines  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  whose 
means  do  not  permit  their  paying  the  higher  fares  ap¬ 
plicable  to  ordinary  first-  and  second-class  Transatlantic 
passages,  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  to  travel  in  modest 
comfort.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  reach  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  to  see  in  about  three 
weeks  much  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  these  interesting 
young  countries  for  about  or  ;C'40- 

To  what  an  extent  the  sea  cruise  has  supplanted  the 
old,  tedious  overland  tour  of  greater  cost  and  of  more 
restricted  compass  will  be  apparent  from  the  variety  of 
cruises  being  offered  during  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  months  and  the  number  of  great  ships  now 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  new  trade  of  pleasure 
travel. 


BEETHOVEN’S  LETTERS 


By  Esther  Meynell 

Beethoven’s  letters,  by  some  curious  fate,  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  dull.  Possibly  the  origin  of  this  idea 
may  be  due  to  that  popular  Victorian  book,  Music  and 
Morals,  in  which  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  says  :  “  We  open 
these  letters  with  the  greatest  eagerness;  we  close  them 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  unmingled  pain  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Unlike  Mozart’s,  they  are  not  a  sparkling  com¬ 
mentary  on  a  many-coloured  life.  Beethoven’s  outward 
life  was  all  one  colour,  and  his  letters  are  mainly  occupied 
with  unimportant,  vexatious,  or  melancholy  details.” 

However  it  originated,  the  idea  exists  that  Beethoven’s 
letters  are  uninteresting.  It  is  said  that  he  could  not  write, 
which  is  true  in  the  sense  that  he  had  no  literary  graces 
and  certainly  was  not  writing  with  any  idea  that  posterity 
would  read  his  letters.  It  is  said  that  no  one  would  toil 
through  them  if  they  were  not  written  by  the  composer 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  that  the  most  ardent  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  music  cannot  make  them  anything  but  heavy 
reading.  The  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that 
such  statements  as  these  can  only  have  been  made  by 
people  who  really  have  not  read  the  letters,  who  have 
picked  up  a  volume,  opened  it  at  a  business  letter  to  a 
publisher,  or  an  incomprehensible  squib  addressed  to  a 
person  whose  name  principally  consists  of  the  terminal 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  have  thereupon  decided  that 
Beethoven’s  letters  are  unreadable. 

But  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  for  those  who 
cannot  grapple  with  the  German  originals,  and  who  even 
hesitate  at  Mr.  Shedlock’s  two-volume  translation  of  Dr. 
Kalischer’s  edition,  Messrs.  Dent  have  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  comprehensive  selection  from  the  Shedlock  trans¬ 
lation  in  one  volume,  edited  by  Dr.  Eagleheld-Hull,  in 
which  acquaintance  may  be  made  with  Beethoven’s  per¬ 
sonality  as  shown  in  his  letters.  Apart  from  his  music,  it 
is  the  best  and  only  way  to  know  him.  And  Beethoven’s 
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personality  was  so  remarkable,  so  unusual,  that  had  he 
never  written  a  bar  of  music  he  would  still  have  been 
deeply  interesting  as  a  man.  His  character,  his  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  are  most  candidly  revealed  in  his  letters,  which 
are  often  uncouth,  clumsy,  full  of  repetitions,  of  bad  jokes, 
and  often  of  what  we  call  bad  taste;  but  with  it  all  they 
show  a  man  whose  rugged  nature  and  tender  heart,  whose 
passions,  despairs,  generosities,  and  nobility  under  the 
blows  of  a  truly  “outrageous  fortune,”  make  the  general 
run  of  humanity  look  small.  Beethoven  was  no  finished 
work  of  art;  he  was  a  colossus  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
musician,  and  to  read  his  letters,  in  which  he  shows  him- 
.self  with  all  his  faults,  shows  this  truth  quite  as  plainly 
as  w'e  feel  it  when  listening  to  his  “  immortal  harmonies.” 
He  could  get  the  cry  of  the  heart  into  words  as  well  as 
into  the  hieroglyphics  of  musical  notation.  It  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  English  literature  that  music  was  a  sealed 
book  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  so  that  he  never  wrote  the  life 
of  Beethoven — the  Hero  as  Musician !  What  a  subject 
to  his  mind,  in  all  its  huge  implications,  the  amazing 
genius,  the  fire  and  thunder,  the  suffering,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  scorn,  harshness,  humour,  overwhelming  tenderness 
of  the  man  who  was  at  once  a  stoic  and  a  child.  The 
ruggedness  and  personal  passion  that  Carlyle  put  into  his 
histories  are  just  the  qualities  that  are  needed  in  any  life  of 
Beethoven — we  want  his  portrait,  like  Cromwell’s,  with 
all  the  warts  left  in.  It  is  impossible  to  fit  Beethoven  into 
a  refined  mould ;  he  is  one  of  the  elemental  forces  and 
full  of  contradictions.  When  he  had  been  playing  music 
of  such  unearthly  beauty  that  his  listeners  were  half  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears,  he  would  break  into  harsh  laughter  as 
he  looked  at  their  emotion ;  yet  if  they  failed  to  show 
emotion  and  due  reverence  to  his  art,  if  they  ventured 
to  speak  a  word  while  his  hands  were  on  the  keys,  he  would 
jump  up  and  shout,  “  I  will  not  play  to  such  hogs !  ” 

But  if  we  lack  Carlyle’s  life  of  Beethoven  we  have 
Beethoven’s  own  letters,  which  is  a  better  possession — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  by  no  means  always 
enabled  to  express  himself  clearly  in  words.  At  times 
we  feel  him  struggling  blindly  to  express  something  which 
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he  cannot  ^et  down  on  the  paper;  stormy  feeling  is  there, 
but  of  what  it  is  all  about  we  are  occasionally  left  in  doubt. 
Surely,  as  he  said  in  one  of  the  best-known  of  his  letters, 
“  Es  gibt  Momenie,  wo  ich  finde  dass  die  Sfrache  noch 
gar  nichts  istT 

Beethoven,  in  his  life  of  something  over  half  a  century, 
tasted  most  of  the  misfortunes  and  the  bitternesses  that 
fate  can  offer  humanity.  He  was  more  or  less  chronically 
poor — he  confesses  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  was  unable 
to  go  out,  as  his  boots  were  in  holes  and  he  had  not  another 
pair;  he  was  continually  ill  and  suffering;  he  was  almost 
as  continually  falling  in  love  and  never  fortunately;  he 
gave  all  his  thwarted  affections  to  the  nephew  Carl  whom 
he  adopted  on  his  brother’s  death,  and  endured  from  him 
all  the  pangs  that  can  be  inflicted  by  a  “  thankless  child.” 
He  had  a  most  affectionate  heart,  combined  with  a  cross- 
grained  and  fiery  temper  that  caused  him  to  quarrel  with 
his  best  friends  and  then  despair  because  he  had  done 
so.  There  never  can  have  been  a  man  less  fitted  to  live 
happily  in  this  world.  And  to  crown  his  afflictions  he 
early  began  to  lose  his  hearing  and  passed  his  later  years 
in  that  dark  silence  which  to  the  musician  is  like  the  grave. 
Small  wonder  that  his  mouth,  which  in  youth  was  so 
sensitive  and  beautiful,  became  so  bitter  and  down-drawn. 
The  Beethoven  death-mask,  that  starkly  authentic  testi¬ 
mony,  shows  a  face  which  has  endured  many  things  but 
which  has  not  succumbed. 

And  the  Beethoven  letters  show  this,  too.  Their  key¬ 
note  is  vitality — bitter  complaints  and  angers  they  are 
full  of ;  the  lion  growls  continually,  but  he  is  ready  to 
face  his  troubles.  In  a  remarkable  letter  to  his  old  friend, 
Carl  Amenda,  he  says:  “Your  Beethoven  is  most 
unhappy,  and  at  strife  with  nature  and  Creator.  The 
latter  I  have  often  cursed  for  exposing  His  creatures  to 
the  smallest  chance,  so  that  frequently  the  richest  buds 
are  thereby  crushed  and  destroyed.  Only  think  that  the 
noblest  part  of  me,  my  sense  of  hearing,  has  become  very 
weak.  .  .  .  As  it  is  I  must  in  all  things  be  behindhand; 
my  best  years  will  slip  away  without  bringing  forth  what, 
with  my  talent  and  my  strength,  I  ought  to  have  accom- 
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plished.”  Then,  after  saying  that  “sad  resignation” 
must  be  his  resource,  he  bursts  out,  “  With  whom  need  I 
be  afraid  of  measuring  my  strength?”  But  in  spite  of 
his  courage  the  blight  of  deafness  nearly  beat  him  to  the 
earth.  In  another  letter  is  the  cry,  “  I  may  truly  say 
that  my  life  is  a  wretched  one.  For  the  last  two  years  I 
have  avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  to  people  I  am  deaf.  ...  If  nothing  else  is  possible 
I  will  defy  fate,  although  there  will  be  moments  in  my 
life  when  I  shall  be  God’s  most  wretched  creature.”  But 
even  in  this  letter  the  light  shines  when  he  says,  “  I  only 
live  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one  thing 
when  I  start  on  another.”  The  struggle  between  his 
misery  and  his  vitality  is  shown  in  this  outburst  to  Dr. 
Wegeler :  “  Every  day  I  approach  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
this  I  feel,  though  I  can  scarcely  describe  it.  Only 
through  this  can  your  Beethoven  live.  Don’t  talk  of 
rest !  .  .  .  I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat ;  it  shall  certainly 
never  wholly  overcome  me.  Oh  !  Life  is  so  beautiful, 
would  I  could  have  a  thousand  lives!  ” 

In  Beethoven’s  letters  there  are  no  “  set  pieces  ”  about 
the  beauty  of  art,  but  frequently  there  are  little  bits  in 
which  his  heart  and  his  inner  conviction  speak.  He  tells 
Therese  Von  Malfatti  that  she  has  a  fine  talent  for  music, 
and  asks,  “  Why  not  devote  yourself  entirely  to  it?  You 
who  have  such  feeling  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good. 
Why  will  you  not  make  use  of  this,  in  order  that  you  may 
recognise  in  so  beautiful  an  art  the  higher  perfection  w'hich 
casts  down  its  rays  even  on  us?”  In  the  same  letter  he 
envies  her  that  she  goes  so  soon  to  the  country,  and  says, 
“  I  am  happy  as  a  child  at  the  thought  of  wandering 
among  clusters  of  bushes,  in  the  woods,  among  trees, 
herbs,  rocks.  No  man  loves  the  country  more  than  I ; 
for  do  not  forests,  trees,  rocks  re-echo  that  for  which  man¬ 
kind  longs  ?  ” 

To  a  little  girl  called  Emilie  who  so  loved  his  music 
that  with  the  assistance  of  her  governess  she  wrote  to  him 
and  sent  him  a  pocket-book  she  had  worked,  Beethoven 
answered  in  a  letter  which  shows  all  his  tenderness  and 
goodness.  The  child  in  her  letter  must  have  compared 
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him  to  composers  of  the  past,  to  their  disadvantage,  for 
he  says  to  her,  “  Do  not  snatch  the  laurel  wreaths  from 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart;  they  are  entitled  to  them;  as 
yet  I  am  not.”  He  goes  on,  “  Continue,  do  not  only 
practise  art,  but  get  at  the  very  heart  of  it ;  this  it  deserves, 
for  only  art  and  science  raise  men  to  the  God-head.  If, 
my  dear  Emilie,  you  at  any  time  wish  to  know  something, 
write  without  hesitation  to  me.  The  true  artist  is  not 
proud,  he  unfortunately  sees  that  art  has  no  limits;  he 
feels  darkly  how  far  he  is  from  the  goal;  and  though  he 
may  be  admired  by  others,  he  is  sad  not  to  have  reached 
that  point  to  which  his  better  genius  only  appears  as  a 
distant  guiding  sun.” 

Beethoven  had  many  friends  and  admirers  among 
women,  from  this  child  Emilie  to  women  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother,  and  if  a  woman  in  between  these  two  ages 
was  but  kind  and  pretty — he  put  some  stress  upon  the 
pretty  ! — he  was  apt  to  fall  in  love  and  hurt  himself.  He 
got  more  pains  than  pleasures  out  of  his  love  affairs,  and 
for  one  reason  and  another  never  achieved  a  wife,  though 
he  was  always  lamenting  his  single  state.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  mere  human  woman  could  ever  have  been 
the  perfect  wife  for  Beethoven — she  would  have  had  to 
be  his  angel  and  his  servant,  his  wife  and  his  mother,  his 
muse  and  his  nurse,  all  in  one.  The  echo  of  one  love 
affair  is  found  in  an  outburst  to  Baron  Von  Gleichenstein 
in  1808:  “Am  I  then  nothing  more  than  a  musician  to 
you  and  to  the  other  That  seems  at  least  to  be  the 
explanation.  I  can  therefore  only  seek  support  in  my 
own  breast;  for  me  there  is  none  from  without.  No, 
friendship,  or  feelings  similar  to  it,  has  nothing  but 
wounds  for  me.  So  be  it  then,  for  thyself,  poor 
Beethoven,  no  happiness  conies  from  without,  thou  must 
create  everything  from  within;  only  in  the  ideal  world 
canst  thou  find  friends.” 

But  when  he  met  a  charming  and  sympathetic  creature 
like  Bettina  Brentano — Goethe’s  Bettina — his  susceptible 
heart  at  once  rushed  towards  her,  and  he  wrote  to  her 
in  a  very  short  time  as  his  “  Dearest  Bettina,”  and  told 
her  that  her  goodness  is  seen  in  her  eyes,  “  and  with  your 
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intelligence,  which  lies  in  your  ears :  at  least  your  ears 
know  how  to  flatter  when  they  listen.  My  ears,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  are  a  barrier  wall  through  which  I  cannot  easily 
hold  friendly  communication  with  men.  ...  So  I  could 
only  understand  the  great  intelligent  look  of  your  eyes, 
which  so  impressed  me  that  I  can  never  forget  it.”  In 
a  later  letter  to  Bettina — who  had  become  Bettina  Von 
Arnim — he  speaks  of  Goethe,  and  says  that  if  he  had 
been  in  Bettina’s  company  as  Goethe  had  been,  “  I  should 
have  produced  works  of  greater,  far  greater,  importance. 
A  musician  is  also  a  poet,  and  the  magic  of  a  pair  of 
eyes  can  suddenly  cause  him  to  feel  transported  into 
a  more  beautiful  world  .  .  .  the  most  beautiful  themes 
then  glided  from  your  eyes  into  my  heart,  which  one  day 
will  enchant  the  world  when  Beethoven  has  ceased  to 
conduct.  .  .  .  Emotion  is  only  for  women  (excuse  this); 
the  flame  of  music  must  burst  forth  from  the  mind  of  a 
man.”  And  then  in  curious  contradiction  to  this  state¬ 
ment  about  the  purely  feminine  quality  of  emotion,  he 
ends  this  very  letter  with  the  words,  “  Adieu,  dearest ; 
your  last  letter  lay  on  my  heart  for  a  whole  night,  and 
comforted  me.  Everything  is  allowed  to  musicians. 
Good  Heavens,  how  I  love  you!  Your  sincerest  friend 
and  deaf  brother,  Beethoven.” 

In  this  same  letter  Beethoven  told  Bettina  the  cele¬ 
brated  story  of  how  he  walked  brusquely  with  his  hat  on 
through  the  group  of  royalties  met  on  the  road,  who  bowed 
to  him,  while  Goethe  stood  humbly  on  one  side  with  his 
hat  off.  But  in  spite  of  his  republican  disapproval  of 
Goethe’s  too  courtier-like  manners,  the  genius  in  Beethoven 
recognised  and  admired  the  genius  in  Goethe.  He  set 
Goethe’s  Von  M ceresstille  und  Gliickliche  Fahri  to  music, 
and,  sending  it  to  him,  said :  “  How  thankful  I  should  be 
to  know  whether  my  harmonies  are  in  unison  with  yours.” 
At  the  close  of  the  letter  he  said  :  “  The  respect,  love,  and 
high  esteem  which  I  have  entertained  from  my  young  days 
for  the  unique,  immortal  Goethe  have  not  diminished. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  especially 
from  a  bungler  like  myself.  My  sole  thought  has  been 
to  devote  myself  to  music,  but  a  peculiar  inward  feeling 
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strongly  prompts  me  to  say  so  much  to  you,  seeing  that 
in  your  writings  the  Good  is  at  all  times  clear  to  us.” 
And  he  signed  himself  “Your  worshipper,  Beethoven.” 

As  a  complete  and  characteristic  contrast  to  the  .noble 
and  generous  Beethoven  we  have  the  same  composer  in  a 
rage  with  one  of  his  music-copyists.  Being  annoyed  by  an 
impertinent  letter  from  this  person,  he  vented  his  fury  by 
scoring  it  across  and  writing  all  over  it  comments  of  the 
most  derogatory  description,  as  “  Dummer  Eingebildeter 
Eselhafier  Kerl  ”  (it  sounds  more  vigorous  in  the  original 
German  !),  and  tells  him  :  “  Correct  your  own  faults  caused 
through  ignorance,  arrogance,  self-conceit  and  stupidity. 
This  is  far  better  than  to  try  and  instruct  me;  for  this 
would  be  just  like  the  sow  trying  to  teach  Minerva." 

Beethoven’s  violence  and  uncertainty  of  mood  is  shown 
in  some  remarks  to  and  about  Anton  Schindler,  his 
devoted  Boswell  and  friend.  In  a  letter  to  him  he  says 
affectionately :  “  Trusty  one,  I  kiss  the  hem  of  your  coat.” 
In  another  letter  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  written  the  same 
summer,  he  says  of  Schindler  :  “  A  greater  wretch  on  God’s 
earth  I  have  never  known,  an  arch-scoundrel,  whom  I  have 
sent  about  his  business.”  But  he  soon  wanted  him  again, 
and  the  patient  Schindler  returned  to  his  imperious  friend, 
to  be  pleasantly  told  in  one  letter:  “If  you  see  a  glum 
countenance,  you  think  at  once,  ‘  It’s  going  to  be  ugly 
weather  again  to-day.’  With  your  commonplace  under¬ 
standing  you  are  bound  to  mistake  anything  out  of  the 
common  run.” 

Beethoven,  so  little  fitted  to  deal  with  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties,  was  plagued  to  death  by  bad  servants,  most  of 
whom  thought  him  mad — which  is  not  surprising  from 
their  ignorant  standpoint  when  we  consider  his  own 
accounts  of  how  he  dealt  with  them.  Of  one  of  his  female 
servants  he  v;rote :  “Yesterday  the  infernal  tricks  recom¬ 
menced.  I  made  short  work  of  it,  and  threw  at  her  my 
heavy  chair  which  stands  by  the  bed;  for  that  I  was  at 
peace  the  whole  day.”  In  another  letter  he  said :  “  The 
new  kitchen-maid  made  an  ugly  face  when  asked  to  carry 
up  wood,  but  I  hope  that  she  will  remember  that  our 
Saviour  dragged  His  cross  to  Golgotha.” 
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Apparently  to  Beethoven  there  was  no  middle  way  with 
his  stupid  servants  between  the  extremes  of  physical  vio¬ 
lence  and  appeals  far  beyond  the  range  of  their 
imaginations. 

But  though  at  times  Beethoven  was  violent  with  his 
servants  and  crassly  unreasonable  with  his  friends,  most  of 
whom,  recognising  his  towering  genius,  w^re  extremely 
patient  with  him,  to  his  good-for-nothing  nephew  Carl  he 
displayed  an  unfailing  affection  and  a  truly  Christ-like 
spirit  of  forgiveness.  His  letters  to  this  nephew  are  almost 
unbearable  reading,  when  we  think  of  the  nature  of  the 
man  who  was  slighted  and  neglected  by  the  shallow, 
selfish  youth.  Beethoven  pleads  for  a  letter,  for  a  word, 
for  a  little  visit — “only  come,”  is  his  cry.  “  The  con¬ 
stantly  being  alone  weakens  me  only  the  more,”  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  wretched  Carl,  “  for  really  my 
weakness  seems  almost  like  a  swooning  away.  Oh,  do  not 
grieve  me  any  more.”  And  for  this  nephew  he  had  stinted 
himself  for  years,  paying  for  his  education,  his  clothes  (it 
is  touching  to  see  Beethoven,  himself  so  shabby  and  care¬ 
less,  so  anxious  that  Carl  should  have  the  best),  his  amuse¬ 
ments,  lavishing  the  stores  of  his  deep-seated  tenderness 
upon  him.  He  put  aside  a  sum  of  money  for  his  nephew’s 
inheritance,  which  he  himself  refused  to  touch,  though  his 
last  days  were  haunted  by  the  fear  of  poverty. 

But  he  who  gives  much  is  never  poor,  and  Beethoven’s 
last  music  show's  how  his  genius  w’as  enriched  by  his  suffer¬ 
ing — before  his  death  he  had  “  outsoared  the  shadows  of 
our  night  ”  and  reached  the  plane  which  only  the  greatest 
reach.  A  year  or  two  before  he  died  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  letters :  “  Apollo  and  the  Muses  will  not  yet  hand  me 
over  to  the  Scythe  Man,  for  I  still  owe  them  much;  and 
before  my  departure  to  the  Elysian  fields  I  must  finish 
what  the  spirit  suggests  to  me  and  commands  me  to  finish. 
It  is  to  me  as  if  I  had  only  written  a  few  notes.” 

He  died  with  the  music  of  a  Tenth  Symphony  in  his 
mind. 


AMERICA’S  INCREASING  ARMAMENTS 
What  Does  It  All  Mean? 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  American  people  are  now  spending  about  four  times 
as  much  on  their  navy  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the  year  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Great  War;  their  Army,  though  still  of 
modest  size,  is  much  larger  than  it  was;  and  they  are 
creating  enormous  aerial  forces.  In  face  of  their  in¬ 
creasing  armaments,  the  Americans — so  great  is  the  power 
of  auto-suggestion — are  convinced  that  they  are  the 
only  people  who  are  sincere  in  desiring  a  limitation 
of  armaments  generally,  and  naval  armaments  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  that  they  only  are  “  playing  the  game.” 
Rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  owing  to  the  many 
millions  of  dollars  which  are  flowing  into  their  coffers  in 
repayment  of  war  debts,  and  prosperous  as  they  never  were 
before  in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  good  sense  of 
their  population,  they  are  filled  with  vague  fears  and 
suspicions;  they  believe  that  they  are  the  envy  of  the 
world,  that  they  are  hated  because  they  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate,  and  that  at  some  time  or  other  they  will  be  attacked. 
They  wonder  if  they  have  sufficient  armed  force,  especially 
at  sea.  “What  of  the  Navy,”  they  ask;  “is  it  strong 
enough  ?  ”  This  is  one  of  many  questions  wTich  are  being 
canvassed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  are 
always  Cassandras,  expert  and  others,  who  are  prepared 
to  make  the  flesh  of  the  American  people  creep  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

The  naval  misconceptions  of  the  Americans,  which 
are  really  rather  flattering  to  national  vanity,  arise 
from  the  fact  that  they  take  far  too  short  views.  All  the 
great  fleets  of  the  pre-war  period  in  the  Old  World  have 
either  entirely  disappeared  or  have  been  so  greatly  reduced 
in  strength  that  they  are  now  mere  skeletons  of  what 
they  were.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  are 
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no  longer  of  any  account  as  sea  Powers,  and  neither  France 
nor  Italy  possesses  a  single  first-class  capital  ship. 
Whereas  Japan  in  1914  had  eighteen  capital  ships  built  and 
four  building,  she  now  has  only  ten.  The  scale  of  the 
reduction  of  the  British  Navy  was  exposed  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  for  January.  The  United  States  stands  out 
as  the  one  country  which  has  methodically  devoted  year  by 
year  increased  sums  to  its  fleet  and  added  to  its  naval 
strength. 

In  1901  the  expenditure  upon  the  American  Fleet 
amounted  to  £16,012,048,  and  the  officers  and  men  num¬ 
bered  33,354.  Even  in  those  circumstances,  in  face  of 
the  keen  naval  rivalry  in  Europe,  which  was  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  ambitious  and  costly  programmes,  the  American 
people  feared  aggression  from  no  quarter  and  were  satisfied 
that  their  seaborne  interests  were  secure.  They  looked 
out  over  the  3,000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  one  side,  and,  in  their  isolation  from  the  troubles 
of  the  Old  World  with  its  vast  burden  of  competing  arma¬ 
ments,  congratulated  themselves  that  they  were  not  as  other 
people.  They  cast  their  eyes  over  the  wastes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  gladly  accepted  the  assurance  that  no 
battle  fleet  possessed  sufficient  radius  of  action  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them  in  their  own  waters.  Some  of  them  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  Canada  to  the  north,  across  the 
undefended  frontier  of  3,000  miles,  might  be  well  content 
to  come  under  their  constitution;  and  they  regarded  the 
republics  to  the  south,  with  their  small  navies  and  armies, 
with  an  indifference  which  was  almost  contemptuous. 
Generally,  they  rested  their  confidence  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  countersigned  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
and  were  satisfied  that,  occupying  a  compact  territory  of 
3,500,000  square  miles,  they  were  unconquerable  and 
economically  independent,  owing  to  the  vast  and  varied 
resources  at  their  immediate  command. 

A  change  in  their  attitude  towards  navies  and  world 
policies  generally  began  when  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
emerged  as  a  statesman,  interesting  himself  especially  in 
naval  affairs.  By  a  dramatic  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  he  became  President,  in  1901,  and  made  himself 
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responsible  for  an  energetic  policy  of  naval  propaganda; 
Admiral  Mahan’s  books  proved  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  him.  At  last  the  American  Fleet  was  despatched  on 
a  cruise  round  the  world  with  a  view,  first,  of  reminding 
all  and  sundry  that  the  American  people  entertained  no 
mean  naval  ambitions,  and,  secondly,  of  training  the  officers 
and  men.  But  even  as  late  as  the  year  when  the  Great  War 
mobilised  the  man-power  and  economic  resources  of 
Europe  the  amount  which  was  being  spent  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  American  Fleet  was  only  ^28,919,000, 
while  the  sum  voted  for  the  British  Fleet  in  that 
year  was  £52,705,779.  In  return  for  the  rising  scale 
of  expenditure,  the  American  taxpayers  congratulated 
themselv^es  on  possessing  a  fleet  which  compared  as 
follows  with  the  British  Fleet,  the  figures  being  extracted 
from  Brassey's  Ayirmal  for  1914: — 

Effective  Fighting  Ships 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Built  and 

Built  and 

!  Class. 

Building. 

Building. 

Battleships  : — 

,  Modern 

.  34 

14 

I  Battle  cruisers 

.  10 

— 

1  Older  battleships 

.  38 

22 

f  Total 

.  82 

36 

i  Cruisers  : — 

!  1st  Class  . 

.  38 

IS 

j  Light  . 

.  89 

10 

Total  . 

.  *27 

25 

;  Destroyers  . 

00 

60’ 

Torpedo  boats  * : — 

1st  and  2nd  Class 

.  70 

21 

Submarines . 

. 

50 

*  Twelve  projected.  *  Three  projected. 

’  Excluding  boats  over  twenty  years  old. 

*  Three  British  Dominion  destroyers  built,  three  under  construction ;  two 
Dominion  submarines  built. 

41,  .y.  41,  -y- 

^  ^  ^ 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  recent  message 
to  Congress  to  realise  the  change  in  the  naval  situation, 


\i 
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so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  which  has  occurred 
since  1914.  The  President’s  purpose  was  to  suggest  to 
the  American  people  that  they  were  spending  no  incon¬ 
siderable  sum  on  their  defences,  and  that  they  were 
obtaining  good  value  for  their  money : — 

The  estimates  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  total  $680,537,642, 
In  addition  to  this  they  provide  for  availability  through  contract  authorisa¬ 
tions  and  allotments  from  the  naval  supply  account  of  $5,900,000. 
Eliminating  all  non-military  items,  including  the  retired  lists,  this  Budget 
provides  $574,000,000  for  our  national  defence.  'Diis  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  to  spend  for  protection  in  time  of  peace.  No  threatening  cloud 
at  the  present  time  darkens  the  sky.  ...  In  recommending  the  amount 
herein  carried  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  national  defence  factors, 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  with  the  wise  administration  we  have  reason  to 
expect  from  those  charged  with  its  expenditure  it  will  give  us  an  adequate 
defence  programme. 

It  was  thus  revealed  on  the  highest  authority  that  the 
American  people  are  devoting  to  the  support  of  their 
defensive  organisations  a  sum  of  nearly  ;^i  i8,ckdo,oc)0. 
What  is  the  background  against  which  this  expenditure 
must  be  studied  The  United  States  is  not  only 
geographically  isolated,  but,  in  spite  of  the  growth 
of  population,  she  is  economically  independent,  as 
an  expert  writer  in  Engineering  recently  remarked  in 
the  course  of  a  careful  analysis  of  America’s  trade. 
“  Her  import  and  export  commerce  are  doubtless  sources 
of  wealth  and  influence  to  very  powerful  industrial  in¬ 
terests,  but,”  he  remarked,  “  they  make  up  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  strategically  so  unimportant,  that  America  cannot  be 
said  to  be  driven  towards  naval  expansion  by  any  military 
necessity.  The  policy  embodied  in  the  phrase  ‘  A  navy 
second  to  none  ’  and  its  numerous  derivatives,  expressed 
in  Press  campaigns,  inspired  articles,  and  fleet  exercises 
designed  to  prove  naval  weakness,  are  all  political  pro¬ 
ducts.  Their  sources  and  origins  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  military  or  naval  requirements.” 

In  the  light  of  these  familiar  factors,  which  must  be 
present  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  examines  American 
conditions,  whether  from  the  strategical,  political,  or 
economic  points  of  view,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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it  may  be  suggested,  are  to-day  spending  more  upon  arma¬ 
ments  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  President’s 
figures  are  not  complete,  since  they  take  no  account  of  the 
vast  capital  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  State-owned  mer¬ 
chant  fleet,  or  of  the  annual  loss  on  operating  these  ships 
This  annual  subsidy  is  being  paid  with  more  or  less  grace 
by  the  American  taxpayers,  because  it  is  held  that  the 
American  Navy  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  if  engaged  in 
war,  unless  it  was  supported  by  a  large  volume  of  mer¬ 
chant  tonnage.  Some  conception  of  the  sum  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  creation  of  this  “  powerful  arm  of  our 
national  defence,”  to  quote  the  declaration  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  may  be  reached  if  it  be  recalled  that  six 
years  ago  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  had  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  declared 
that  “  amortisation  of  2,50x3  million  dollars  on  the  fleet 
of  the  Shipping  Board  would  be  justified  and  might  be 
charged  oft'  as  a  war  debt,  the  ships  being  realised  at  any 
reasonable  price  obtainable  from  private  operators.”  ‘ 
Reviewing  the  position  in  1925,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gordon,  in 
criticising  the  Shipping  Board’s  policy,  remarked  that  “  in 
nine  years  it  has  expended  3,523  million  dollars,”  and 
after  making  allowance  for  the  sales  of  ships  and 
materials  which  had  taken  place  he  put  the  net  loss 
at  3,ocK3  million  dollars.*  That  deficit  was  further 
increased  last  year.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  therefore, 
this  merchant  fleet  has  imposed  upon  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  last  ten  years  a  burden  of  £600,000,000.  To 
that  immense  sum  must  be  added  the  naval  appropriations 
during  the  corresponding  period,  which  have  amounted  to 
£1,356,000,000,  as  compared  with  £262,627,000  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.®  So  that 
their  naval  ambitions,  first  aroused  by  the  reaction  on  their 
minds  of  the  events  of  the  Great  War,  have  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  cost  the  American  people  about  £2,000,000,000  since 
1916.  It  is  true  that,  in  common  with  other  countries, 
America  scrapped  a  large  number  of  men-of-war  after  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  mer- 

(i)  Brassey’s  Annual,  1921.  (2)  Brassey’s  Annual,  1926. 

(3)  Naval  Expenditure  {Principal  Powers),  1914  (410). 
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chant  shipbuilding  programme  was  entered  upon  as  a 
war  measure.  But  this  enormous  sum  of  £2,0C)O,ooo,cxx) 
has  been  spent,  and  though  the  Great  War  ended  upwards 
of  eight  years  ago  the  naval  ambitions  of  that  period  have 
never  been  abandoned. 

I  he  American  taxpayers  are  presumably  satisfied  that 
they  have  obtained  value  for  the  money  they  have  poured 
out.  In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Coolidge  re¬ 
affirmed  the  determination  of  the  Government  not  to 
abandon  their  merchant  shipping  policy,  and  as  proof  that 
the  expenditure  on  naval  as  well  as  aerial  and  military 
armaments  was  justified  by  results  he  applied  no  bad  test, 
namely,  the  number  of  men  available.  He  estimated  that 
the  Government  was  “  really  making  provision  for  military 
and  naval  strength  of  more  than  610,000  men,”  and  added 
that  “  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  military 
and  naval  retired  lists,  which  embrace  14,167  officers  and 
men,  or  the  coastguard  of  11,969  officers  and  men,  which 
in  time  of  emergency  becomes  an  integral  part  of  our 
defence.”  Dealing  specifically  with  the  Navy,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  that  provision  was  made  for  an  average 
of  7,231  commissioned  officers,  1,479  warrant  officers, 
1,545  midshipmen,  and  82,500  enlisted  men,  and  for  the 
marine  corps  1,020  commissioned  officers,  155  warrant 
officers,  and  16,800  enlisted  men,  making  in  all  a  total 
of  110,730  officers  and  men.  President  Coolidge,  review¬ 
ing  this  provision  of  trained  men,  protested  that  “the 
American  people  are  altogether  lacking  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  good  fortune  that  surrounds  their  inter¬ 
national  position.  We  have  no  traditional  enemies.  We 
are  not  embarrassed  over  any  disputed  territory.  We 
have  no  possessions  that  are  coveted  by  others ;  they  have 
none  that  are  coveted  by  us.” 

The  President,  in  these  fortuitous  circumstances,  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  view  of  the  scale  of  expenditure  which 
was  being  incurred  and  the  size  of  the  armaments 
which  were  being  maintained.  Congress  might  well 
decide  not  to  devote  further  funds,  beyond  those  already 
allocated,  to  the  expansion  of  the  Navy.  There  was 
no  suggestion  that  the  work  on  the  tw'o  aircraft  carriers 
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Lexington  and  Saratoga,  on  the  five  io,ooo-ton  cruisers 
(out  of  a  batch  of  eight  authorised  by  Congress  in 
1924),  on  the  six  river  gunboats,  or  on  the  three  sub¬ 
marines  already  on  the  slips  should  be  retarded;  the 
task  of  modernising  six  of  the  older  battleships,  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  additional  protection  against  submarine 
attack,  converting  them  from  coal  burning  to  oil  burning, 
and  providing  better  arrangements  for  handling  aero¬ 
planes,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  channel  and  har¬ 
bours  of  the  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbour,  Hawaii,  and 
the  development  of  a  submarine  base  at  that  port,  were  to 
be  pursued.  The  estimates,  as  approved  by  him,  also 
carried  a  large  sum  for  the  expansion  of  the  air  forces 
of  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
adopted  the  previous  year.  President  Coolidge,  in  short, 
made  out  a  good  case  against  a  further  increase  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  armaments  and,  finally,  put  in  the  plea  that  the 
American  Government  “  was  engaged  in  negotiations  to 
broaden  our  existing  treaties  with  the  great  Powers  which 
deal  with  the  elimination  of  competition  in  naval 
armaments.” 

Subsequent  events  suggest  that  the  President  had  not 
taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  influence  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  propaganda  which  the  Navy  Department,  more  or 
less  szib  rosa,  had  been  conducting  for  many  months  pre¬ 
viously  in  favour  of  a  bigger  navy — “  a  navy  second  to 
none.”  On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  birth  men-of-war  had  been  distributed  round 
the  coast  to  advertise  the  Fleet,  and  meetings  had  been 
held  in  furtherance  of  a  policy  of  expansion,  patriotic 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  being  mobilised 
in  the  cause.  The  Navy  Department,  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  organised  labour,  had  asked  Mr,  William 
Green,  Mr.  Gompers’  successor  as  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  to  lay  the  keel  of  the  new 
cruiser  Pensacola  in  November  last,  and  he  had  in  the 
course  of  a  patriotic  speech  obligingly  remarked  that 
“  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  working 
people  of  our  country  that  the  forces  upon  which  we  must 
rely  for  protection  and  security  should  be  developed  to 
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that  adequate  point  where  we  can  go  along  with  our  private 
business  feeling  that  our  homes,  our  lives,  our  institutions, 
and  our  nation  are  secure.”  Widespread  preparations  for 
what  is  known  as  “a  big  navy  drive”  had  been  made  in 
anticipation  of  some  such  situation  as,  in  fact,  developed. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  President  had  approved 
a  small  “cut”  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Fleet,  and  that 
no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  for 
laying  down  the  last  three  of  the  eight  cruisers,  while  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  naval  fersonnel  was  proposed  and 
other  minor  economies  were  approved,  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  a  bigger  navy  immediately  flared  up.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  The  Committee  was  speedily  got  together, 
and  without  a  dissentient  voice  determined  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  President  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
Bill  authorising  the  laying  down  of  these  additional 
cruisers.  The  Committee  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
not  only  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Department,  a  not 
unwilling  witness,  but  also  called  before  it  Admiral  E.  W. 
Eberle,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  other  officers 
whose  testimony  was,  it  was  thought,  calculated  to  impress 
the  public.  The  character  of  the  evidence  produced  in 
these  circumstances  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion 
— everyone  plumped  for  a  bigger  navy.  According  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  Admiral  Eberle  presented  a 
memorandum  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  United 
States  Navy  is  now  far  behind  the  5-5-3  ratio  provided  for 
under  the  terms  of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference,^ 
and  in  order  to  be  even  considered  on  a  par  with  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  the  United  States  needs 
twenty-one  io,ooo-ton  cruisers,  thirty-six  submarines,  and 
at  least  one  additional  aircraft  carrier,  all  of  which  would 
call  for  an  approximate  expenditure  of  $463,000,000. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  being  in  a  position  of 

(i)  The  ratio  applies  only  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  and  not 
to  cruisers,  destroyers,  or  other  auxiliary  vessels,  and  it  rests  with  each 
nation  to  ensure  that  this  ratio  of  limited  application  is  observed.  The 
United  States  has  done  this. 
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greater  irresponsibility,  dotted  the  “  i’s  ”  and  crossed  the 
“t’s”  of  the  testimony  given  him  by  the  experts.  “For 
one,”  he  declared,  “  I  have  come  to  realise  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  always  been  governed  by  force,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  governed  in  future.”  He  protested 
that  the  other  nations  who  were  parties  to  the  Washington 
Treaty  had  built  more  ships  than  they  had  sacrificed. 
“  There  is  a  high  speed  race  for  naval  supremacy  going  on 
between  the  nations,”  he  claimed,  “  and  we  are  not  in  the 
race.”  He  furthermore  reproached  America’s  debtors  for 
“  using  those  remissions  we  granted  for  the  building  of 
ships,  thereby,”  as  he  suggested,  “  compelling  America  to 
spend  several  hundred  millions  in  order  to  create  a  fleet 
comparable  to  theirs.”  In  contrast  with  this  statement  we 
have  President  Coolidge’s  reference  to  the  debt  settlements 
in  his  message  to  Congress  :  “  When  we  consider  the  real 
sacrifice  that  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
considering  all  their  circumstances,  to  meet  their  agreed 
payments,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  increased  admiration 
and  respect.”  As  the  President  pointed  out,  “  they  have 
agreed  to  repay  us  all  that  we  loaned  to  them  and  some 
interest.”  The  amount  which  is  being  paid  into  the 
American  Treasury  year  by  year  will  reach  eventually  an 
aggregate  of  $22,143,539,993.10.  As  an  American  journal 
has  remarked,  “  a  tidy  little  sum  ”  !  The  British  taxpayers 
are  providing  rather  more  than  half  of  it.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Butler’s  irresponsible  criticisms  ! 

What  policy,  it  may  be  asked,  lies  behind  this  “  drive  ” 
for  a  bigger  American  Fleet,  “  a  navy  second  to  none,” 
in  the  words  of  the  General  Navy  Board?  The  United 
States,  apart  from  the  merchant  shipping  subsidy,  is 
already  spending  upon  its  naval  forces,  as  has  been  stated, 
not  far  short  of  four  times  as  much  as  it  w^as  devoting  to 
this  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  appropriations  which  were  made 
in  the  year  w'hich  was  to  be  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  The  fleets  of  the  Old  World,  by  which  the 
British  tw'o-Power  standard  was  regulated  in  the  past,  have 
suffered  eclipse.  The  British  Navy  emerged  from  the 
Great  War  stronger  than  ever  before  in  its  thousand  years’ 
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history,  and  under  the  influence  of  strongly  expressed 
public  opinion  the  Admiralty  proceeded  to  shed  ships  and 
men  as  well  as  dockyards.  The  present  strength  of  the 
British  and  American  Fleets  in  relation  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  the  fleets  of  the  other  naval  Powers, 
is  revealed  in  the  statement  which  is  published  on  the 
next  page. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  from  that  statement,  the 
accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  impugned,  any  evidence  in 
support  of  the  agitation  which  has  been  conducted  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  American  battle  fleet,  which 
ranked  third  among  the  world’s  fleets  on  the  eve  of  the 
Great  War,  has  now  been  raised  to  a  position  of  equality 
with  the  British  Battle  Fleet,  which  used  to  be  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  any  other  two  Powers, 
and  had  an  even  greater  superiority  in  cruisers  and 
other  types  of  vessels.  The  suggestion,  moreover,  that 
the  Naval  Treaty  is  not  being  respected  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter  is  conclusively  exposed  by  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  constructive  policies  of  the  several 
naval  Powers  which  signed  it. 

It  is  not  even  true,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  that  the  new  cruisers  which  are  being  built  are 
of  greater  displacement  and  greater  fighting  power  than 
those  which  they  replace.  In  1914  this  country  possessed 
thirty-eight  large  cruisers  with  an  aggregate  displacement 
of  450,800  tons,  or  an  average  of  about  1 1,700  tons  each,  as 
well  as  eight  others  of  7,000  tons  each.  As  a  result  of  the 
scrapping  process  which  has  since  taken  place  all  those 
vessels  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  a  good  many  smaller 
cruisers.  Under  the  provision  which  Parliament  has  made, 
we  have  building,  or  authorised,  fourteen  vessels,  includ¬ 
ing  two  for  Australia;  thirteen  of  those  vessels  will  dis¬ 
place  10,000  tons  and  one  of  them  only  8,000  tons.  France 
and  Italy  are  also  pursuing  a  policy  of  economy  so  far  as 
cruiser  construction  is  concerned,  since  they  are  building 
four  and  two  vessels  respectively.  The  number  of  cruisers 
of  the  European  Powers  is  decreasing,  not  increasing, 
while  Japan  apparently  intends  to  maintain  about  the  same 
strength  as  she  possessed  in  1914.  When  we  turn  from 


Includes  6  not  yet  laid  down.  t  Includes  4  not  yet  laid  down.  J  Work  proceeding  slowly  or  in  some  cases  work  stopped. 

§  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  vessels  building  will  be  completed.  ||  Includes  3  not  yet  laid  down. 
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this  aspect  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  position  in  destroyers 
and  submarines,  we  find  that  the  United  States  has  been 
“  making  the  pace,”  and  now  possesses,  built  or  building, 
309  destroyers  and  124  submarines,  a  total  of  433,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  240. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  peace  of  the  world  depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  pulling  together,  and  it  is 
therefore  deplorable,  at  this  juncture  of  world  affairs,  that 
naval  propaganda  in  the  United  States  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  produce  ill-will 
and  excite  gross  suspicions.  It  is  our  habit  to  disregard 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  domestic  politics  in  the  United  States 
in  their  reaction  on  international  affairs,  but  other  nations 
do  not  always  adopt  this  attitude.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  American  protestations  of  a  desire  for 
disarmament  with  flamboyant  speeches  in  and  out  of 
Congress  and  with  the  rising  scale  of  American  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  her  Army  and  Navy,  her  air  forces,  and  her 
State-owned  merchant  fleet.  In  particular  they  are 
justified  in  asking  why  the  American  people  have  been 
content  to  pour  out  £200,000,000,000  in  the  last  ten 
years  upon  the  instruments  of  sea  power  unless 
they  entertain  some  policy  which  has  not  been  revealed.? 
When  the  Great  War  came  to  an  end  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  confronted  the  world  as  the  exponents  of  the 
new  idealism  in  international  affairs.  Their  beneficent 
influence  pervaded  the  human  race.  What  is  the  attitude 
to-day  towards  these  ideals  of  the  American  people,  who, 
with  an  annual  armament  bill  of  £118,000,000,  are  pur¬ 
suing  a  lonely  furrow? 


THE  LETTERS  OF  BOSWELL 
By  T.  B.  Simpson 

The  rarest  of  all  gifts,  seldom  bestowed  and  still  more 
seldom  used,  is  ability  to  tell  the  truth  about  oneself.  It 
is  plain  from  the  mass  of  memoirs  issued  every  day, 
overloaded  with  documents  and  crammed  with  irrelevant 
and  undigested  material,  that  it  is  hard  even  to  tell  it  about 
others.  “  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath.” 
Still  less  does  the  average  man  dread  the  pains  of  per¬ 
jury  when  he  embarks  on  autobiography.  Accordingly, 
when  a  man  appears  who  does  in  those  circumstances  tell 
the  truth,  he  can  always  count  on  a  large  number  of  ap¬ 
proving  readers.  Half  the  charm  of  Pepys  or  Casanova 
consists  of  the  fact  that  they  are  telling  the  truth  and  that 
the  reader  cannot  help  knowing  it.  Half  the  charm  of 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  comes  from  the  same  cause. 
And  now  we  can  realise,  to  a  degree  hitherto  impossible, 
that  Boswell  has  the  same  engaging  quality  when  writing 
about  himself. 

Professor  Tinker,  of  Yale  University,  has  edited  and 
published  a  more  complete  and  a  better  annotated  edition 
of  Boswell's  Letters  than  has  hitherto  been  available.  Not 
the  least  of  its  merits  is  that  the  volumes  are  published  by 
the  Oxford  Press  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  Birkbeck 
Hill’s  edition  of  the  Life.  That  the  letters  should  be 
edited  by  an  American,  although  the  circumstance  might 
have  caused  some  surprise  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  only  not 
inappropriate,  but  almost  inevitable  if  it  be  considered  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  study  English  originals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must  nowadays  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  do  so.  The  bulk  of  these  letters  is  in  the 
hands  of  American  collectors,  and  Mr.  Tinker  has  been 
careful,  where  it  was  possible,  to  find  and  inspect  the 
manuscript. 

Here  are  nearly  four  hundred  letters,  of  which  about  a 
hundred  have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  written 
between  1758  and  1795.  They  are  addressed  to  persons  of 
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every  age  and  either  sex,  written  in  every  variety  of  style 
and  frame  of  mind,  varying  from  the  most  uproarious  high 
spirits  to  the  gloomiest  depths  of  despair;  and  through 
them  all  shines  the  curious,  restless,  experiencing  and 
unexpected  mind  of  James  Boswell.  He  lived  in  a  milieu 
ideally  suited  to  bring  out  and  accentuate  his  humanity 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
a  man  in  his  position  could — as,  of  course,  he  did — come 
to  know  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing.  The 
Literary  Club,  the  club  far  excellence,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  contained  a  brilliant  constellation  of  stars,  surely 
unequalled  before  or  since  in  any  country.  Boswell  knew 
them  all  and  wrote  letters  to  many  of  them.  The  very 
names  of  his  correspondents  are  a  guarantee  that  his 
letters  will  be  interesting.  No  man  can  correspond  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  John  Wilkes,  the  Pitts, 
Horace  Walpole,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  a  host  of  others 
without  being  interesting,  unless  he  is  a  very  dull  dog 
indeed.  And  Boswell  was  anything  but  that.  As  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  told  us,  the  eighteenth  century  was  “  the 
very  palmiest  day  of  the  art  ”  of  letter  writing.  “  Every¬ 
body  wrote  letters;  and  a  surprising  number  of  people 
wrote  letters  well  ...  it  was  the  ‘  letter-writingest  ’  of 
ages  from  almost  every  point  of  view.”  Though  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  the  most  formidable  competitors, 
Boswell  need  fear  no  comparison. 

The  backbone  of  the  collection  is,  of  course,  the 
numerous  letters  addressed,  over  the  complete  period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  to  Boswell’s  lifelong  friend,  the  Rev. 
William  Johnson  Temple.  (There  was  a  strange  kind 
of  affinity  between  Boswell  and  the  name  Johnson.  Not 
only  are  there  Samuel  and  the  Rev.  William.  Another 
correspondent  with  the  same  name,  in  its  Scotticised  form, 
is  in  these  pages  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  one  of 
Jamie’s  ante-nuptial  offspring.)  The  letters  to  Temple 
are  the  best,  for  in  them  Boswell  sets  his  mind  forth  with 
the  utmost  frankness.  The  result  is  sometimes  what  he 
himself  calls  “  a  curious  epistle  to  a  clergyman.”  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  least  entertaining  are  the  letters 
which  Boswell  wrote  to  Johnson.  One  would  say  that 
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they  must  already  be  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  Life, 
but  for  the  moral  certainty  that  the  reader  in  question  skips 
both  the  letters  themselves  and  Johnson’s  answers  to  them. 
Boswell  seems  to  have  felt  it  a  painful  duty  to  assume  a  kind 
of  ponderous  formality  in  communicating  with  his  oracle, 
and,  except  for  an  occasional  flash,  these  communications 
cannot  rival  the  others  in  interest.  But  the  letters 
generally  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  Life. 
It  is  entertaining  to  see  how  the  raw  material  of  the  Life 
appears  in  the  conteniporanea  expositio  of  the  letters,  and 
to  note  how  much  at  times  the  great  man’s  conversation 
gained  by  the  process  of  Boswelli faction.  This  was  clear 
enough  before  to  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  compare 
Boswell  on  the  one  hand  with  writers  like  Sir  John 
Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  on  the  other.  It  is  made  still 
clearer  by  passages  in  the  letters.  We  see  how  much 
Johnson’s  conversation,  doctored  and  edited  by  the  bio¬ 
grapher,  owes  to  Boswell  as  a  creative  artist.  Another 
use  in  connection  with  the  Life  may  be  noted  :  it  is  illu¬ 
minating  to  learn  from  the  letters  to  Temple  what  was  the 
real  state,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  man  at  the  time  when 
he  was  writing  to  Johnson  and  conversing  with  him  in  the 
terms  made  familiar  by  the  Life. 

What  are  the  impressions  which  the  reader  is  most  likely 
to  carry  away  from  these  volumes  of  self-revelation,  with 
their  naive  and  intimate  disclosures?  One  of  the  first 
and  most  abiding  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  Boswell’s  mind 
was  of  the  self-torturing,  introspective  kind.  From  early 
youth  he  was  of  the  type  that  looks  in  upon  itself  too 
much  and  breeds  a  subjective  unhappiness  in  consequence. 
Although  Johnson  was  always  resolute  and  manly  in  the 
advice  which  he  gave  his  friend,  it  may  be  doubted  if  his 
own  mind,  driven  by  hypochondria  often  to  the  verge  of 
frenzy,  was  the  best  model  for  Boswell  to  revere  and  study. 
In  the  year  in  which  he  first  met  Johnson  he  can  already 
write  :  “  I  have  at  bottom  a  melancholy  cast,  which  dis¬ 
sipation  relieves  by  making  me  thoughtless,  and  therefore 
an  easier  tho’  a  more  contemptible  animal.  I  dread  a 
return  of  this  malady.  I  am  always  apprehensive  of  it.” 
Return  it  did,  and  return  constantly  throughout  his  life. 
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The  letters  are  full  of  it.  At  one  time  he  finds  his  melan¬ 
choly  an  excuse  for  dissipation,  at  others,  with  greater 
reason,  he  pleads  that  dissipation  and  drink  have  once 
more  brought  on  his  melancholy.  So  the  sad  round  is 
continued,  from  melancholy  to  drink,  and  through  dissipa¬ 
tion  back  again  to  melancholy.  He  writes  to  claim 
Rousseau’s  sympathy  for  “  tout  ce  qite  fai  soiiffert  ”  (this 
from  a  man  of  four-and-twenty  to  the  ineffable  Jean- 
Jacques  !),  and  to  Wilkes  he  laments  that  while  “  at  times  I 
can  hardly  help  believing  myself  a  man  of  considerable 
parts  ...  at  other  times  I  miserably  fall  into  a  state  little 
better  than  that  of  a  blockhead.”  This  hard  saying  would 
have  been  received  with  sympathy  by  Gray,  who  thought 
Boswell  simply  a  fool,  and  by  Baretti,  who  charitably 
described  him  as  “  not  quite  right-headed  in  my  humble 
opinion.” 

The  unhappy  man  was  too  much  given  to  thinking,  it 
is  clear.  “  Are  you  ever  disturbed  with  abstract  doubts?  ” 
he  enquires  of  Temple,  and  again  he  writes:  “While 
afflicted  with  melancholy  all  the  doubts  which  have  ever 
disturbed  thinking  men  come  upon  me.  I  awake  in  the 
night  dreading  annihilation  or  being  thrown  into  some  hor¬ 
rible  state  of  being.”  His  lively  imagination  was  a  cause  of 
constant  torment.  “  I  am  continually  conscious^  con¬ 
tinually  looking  back  or  looking  forward  and  wondering 
how  I  shall  feel  in  situations  which  I  anticipate  in  fancy.” 
He  thus  resembled  too  much  the  man  who  on  his  death-bed 
informed  his  son  that  throughout  life  he  had  had  to  face  in¬ 
superable  difficulties,  none  of  which  had  ever  happened.  In 
his  later  years,  after  his  wife’s  death,  when  drink  more  and 
more  gained  the  upper  hand,  he  became  “  the  most  help¬ 
less  of  human  beings.  I  am  in  a  state  very  much  that  of 
one  in  despair.”  Towards  the  end  he  unburdens  him¬ 
self  to  the  faithful  Temple  :  “I  get  bad  rest  in  the  night, 
and  then  I  brood  over  all  my  complaints — the  sickly  mind 
which  I  have  had  from  my  early  years — the  disappointment 
of  my  hopes  of  success  in  life — the  irrevocable  separation 
between  me  and  that  excellent  woman  who  was  my  cousin, 
my  friend,  and  my  wife — the  embarrassment  of  my  affairs 
— the  disadvantage  to  my  children  in  having  so  wretched 
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a  father — nay,  the  want  of  absolute  certainty  of  being 
happy  after  death,  the  S2ire  prospect  of  which  is 
frightfuiy 

Yet  he  had  his  brighter  moments.  “  Let  us  hope,”  he 
writes  elsewhere,  “  for  gleams  of  joy  here  and  a  blaze 
hereafter”;  and  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  his  prayer 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  unsuccessful  barrister, 
“  with  age,  with  debts,  with  maladies  oppress’d,”  was 
engaged  on  the  greatest  biography  in  our  own  or  in  any 
other  language,  and,  best  of  all,  that  he  well  knew  it. 

A  cure  for  all  this  morbid  self-examination  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Johnson,  who,  like  other  physicians,  did  not 
take  his  own  prescription.  He  used  to  offer  practical 
suggestions  for  work,  such  as  a  text-book  on  feudal 
tenures.  “  Do  not  forget  a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar 
who  studies  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman 
who  may  naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  condition  of  his 
own  ancestors.”  He  returns  to  this  years  afterwards  as  a 
cure  for  “  the  black  dog  that  worries  you  at  home.”  Jamie 
would  have  been  a  happier  man  had  he  followed  the 
example  of  his  brother  David,  a  successful  merchant  and 
“  a  sensible,  intelligent,  accurate  man.”  “  He  told  me 
that  soon  after  settling  in  Spain  he  gave  up  all  philoso¬ 
phising,  and  applied  himself  to  real  business.  He  says 
he  found  out  that  men  who  speculate  on  life,  as  you 
[Temple]  and  I  do,  are  not  successful  in  substantial  con¬ 
cerns.  He  is  right,  I  am  affraid.” 

“  No  more  of  this,”  as  Boswell  himself  observes  at  the 
end  of  one  peculiarly  gloomy  outburst.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
lighter  aspect  of  his  genius.  In  no  sphere  of  human 
activity  do  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  appear  more 
vividly  than  in  his  relations  with  the  other  sex.  Everyone 
remembers  the  interest  which  Boswell  and  Johnson,  in  the 
Life,  display  in  all  that  appertains  to  love  and  marriage, 
and  how  frequently  they  “  philosophise  ”  on  the  subject. 
That  was  the  theory  of  the  thing.  Here,  in  the  letters, 
is  the  practice.  The  editor  observes  with  truth  that 
“  Boswell  could  have  felt  no  unmixed  delight  in  seeing 
his  correspondence  set  forth  in  its  stark  completeness”; 
but  we  may  agree  with  him  that  “  more  mischief  is  done 
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by  the  suppression  or  alteration  of  the  evidence  than  by 
its  frank  exposure.”  Armed  with  the  materials  here  pro¬ 
vided,  any  French  savant  should  be  able  to  produce  a 
treatise  on  Les  Heiires  Amotireuses  de  Jacques 
BoswellT  That  is  not  yet;  but  even  without  that  aid  we 
can  derive  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  not  unmixed  with 
wonder,  from  his  philandering  antics. 

The  subject  is  introduced  in  the  letter  to  “  Zelide,” 
Isabella  de  Zuylen,  written  in  1764,  which  is  a  classic  in 
itself.  It  would  be  spoiled  by  quotation,  and  is  in  any  case 
already  well  known.  Although  Boswell  temperately  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  love  is  a  passion  which  you  and  I  have  no 
thought  of,  at  least  for  each  other,”  he  harked  back  to  his 
“charming  Dutchwoman  ”  as  late  as  1768,  and  “  upon  my 
soul.  Temple,  I  must  have  her.  She  is  so  sensible,  so 
accomplished,  and  knows  me  so  well  and  likes  me  so 
much,  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  unhappy  with  her.” 

But  this  was  only  a  transient  fancy.  In  the  interval  “the 
Princess,”  Miss  Blair,  had  swum  into  his  ken,  and,  in  spite 
of  brave  words  on  the  “  easy,  unconcerned  behaviour  ”  of 
a  “  batchelor  ”  as  compared  with  a  married  man,  who 
“  cannot  be  such  good  company  to  everybody  he  meets,” 
Boswell  soon  seriously  meditated  an  alliance  with  her. 
“  She  looked  quite  at  home  in  the  house  of  Auchinleck. 
Her  picture  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  gallery.  Her 
children  would  be  all  Boswells  and  Temples,  and  as  fine 
women  as  these  are  excellent  men.”  And  yet  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  exults  that  his  “  Italian  angel  is  constant,” 

and,  further,  that  “  my  late  Circe,  Mrs.  - ,  is  with 

child.  What  a  fellow  am  I !  ”  This  extraordinary  division 
of  his  affections  persists  through  a  long  tract  of  letters.  He 
even  philosophises  to  the  effect  that  his  affair  with  the 
illicit  charmer  keeps  him  “  reasonable  in  his  attachment 
to  the  Princess,”  and  that  the  intrigue  renders  him  “  safe 
and  happy,  and  in  no  danger  either  of  the  perils  of  Venus 
or  of  desperate  matrimony.” 

The  affair  with  Miss  B.  did  not  progress  smoothly. 
Temple  was  pressed  into  service  to  go  and  fly  kites  on 
his  friend’s  behalf.  “Ask  gravely.  Pray,  don’t  you 
imagine  there  is  something  of  madness  in  that  family?” 
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Sometimes  she  would,  and  then  again  she  would  not. 
“Temple,”  her  lover  cries,  “what  does  the  girl  mean?” 
In  the  same  letter  he  announces  that  “  my  black  friend 
has  brought  me  the  finest  little  girl  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
named  it  Sally.”  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  did  not 
christen  it  “  Kate,”  in  honour  of  Miss  Blair.  Eventually 
he  considered  himself  “  exceedingly  lucky  in  having 
escaped  the  insensible  Miss  B.  and  the  furious  Zelide,” 
for  he  has  now  “  seen  the  finest  creature  that  ever  was 
formed.  La  Belle  Irlandoise.  Figure  to  yourself.  Temple, 
a  young  lady  just  sixteen,  formed  like  a  Grecian  nymph, 
with  the  sweetest  countenance,  full  of  sensibility,  accom¬ 
plished,  with  a  Dublin  education,  alhvays  half  the  year 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  her  father  a  Counsellor  at  Law^ 
with  an  estate  of  £i,ooo  a  year,  and  above  ;^io,ooo  in 
ready  money.” 

But  within  a  year  of  penning  words  in  which  ecstasy 
and  prudence  are  so  suitably  blended,  Boswell  found 
himself  “  fixed  in  his  choice  ”  of  another.  He  was  married 
in  1769  to  his  cousin  Margaret  Montgomerie,  who  was, 
as  he  so  frequently  and  pathetically  acknowledged,  ever 
his  devoted  wife  and  friend.  Hereafter,  to  do  him  credit, 
we  hear  far  less  of  transient  attachments  to  less  worthy 
dames.  The  old  Adam  appears  occasionally,  but  usually 
in  a  pleasant,  sedate  guise.  “  There  is  a  Miss  Silverton  in 
the  fly  with  me,  an  amiable  creature  who  has  been  in 
France.  I  can  unite  little  fondnesses  with  perfect  con¬ 
jugal  love.”  Again,  “  I  got  into  the  fly  at  Buckden  and 
had  a  very  good  journey.  An  agreeable  young  widow 
nursed  me  and  supported  my  lame  foot  on  her  knee.  Am 
I  not  fortunate  in  having  something  about  me  that  interests 
most  people  at  first  sight  in  my  favour?”  Of  a  visit  to 
Chester  he  whites  :  “  The  young  ladies  there  were  delight¬ 
ful,  and  many  of  them  with  capital  fortunes.  Had  I  been 
a  batchelor,  I  should  certainly  have  paid  my  addresses  to 
a  Chester  lady.”  He  is  always  delightfully  candid  on  the 
subject,  and  that  is  truly  what  still  interests  most  people 
at  first  sight  in  his  favour. 

Bosw^ell  was  desolated  by  his  wife’s  death,  and  sincerely 
repented  any  unhappiness  which  his  intemperance  and 
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wandering  habits  had  caused  even  one  of  her  placid  dis¬ 
position.  But  somehow  he  is  the  kind  of  man  that  one 
would  have  expected  to  marry  again;  that  he  did  not  do 
so  was  not  for  want  of  consideration.  When  he  has  been 
a  year  a  widower  he  writes:  “while  in  the  North,  I  got 
such  accounts  of  the  lady  of  fortune,  whose  reputation 
you  heard  something  of,  that  I  was  quite  determined  to 
make  no  advances.”  A  year  after  that,  again,  “  you  must 
know  I  have  had  several  matrimonial  schemes  of  late.  I 
shall  amuse  you  with  them  from  Auchinleck.”  But  by 
this  time  the  sales  of  his  magnum  opus  were  interesting 
him  more.  The  lover  was  submerged  in  the  literary  man, 
and  perhaps  Boswell  was  too  great  a  literary  man  to  agree 
with  the  sprightly  author  of  Ariel  when  he  writes :  “  La 
plus  grande  charme  de  la  ctdture  litteraire,  Test  qti  elle 
humanise  V amour T 

Boswell  in  love  was,  as  we  have  seen,  singular  and,  even 
for  the  eighteenth  century,  unorthodox.  In  friendship  he 
was  wholly  admirable.  He  had  the  singular  faculty  gf 
forming — and  cementing — friendships  with  men  a  good 
deal  older  than  himself.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  only  elderly  man  with  whom  he  never  succeeded 
in  establishing  friendly  relations  was  his  father.  It  needed  a 
touch  of  genius  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  men  so  various 
as  Wilkes,  Rousseau,  Lord  Hailes,  Sir  Alexander  Dick, 
Voltaire,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  There  was  a  touch  of 
grown-upness  about  him,  even  in  early  youth,  which  must 
have  diverted  the  elderly,  as  we  hope  it  edified  his  younger, 
correspondents.  He  was  always  ready  to  give  advice,  and 
was  well  able  to  regulate  everybody’s  conduct  but  his  own. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  writes  complacently  of  “  young 
people  whom  I  advise,”  and  he  is  never  ashamed,  even  in 
the  midst  of  describing  his  own  excesses,  to  write  to  his 
reverend  friend  in  terms  like  these :  “  In  a  word.  Temple, 
be  a  good  clergyman,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  here  and 
hereafter.” 

Of  the  greatest  friendship  of  all  there  is  little  need  to 
speak  at  this  time  of  day.  “  I  gaze  after  him  with  an 
eager  eye;  and  I  hope  again  to  be  with  him.”  The  only 
point  which  is  here  worth  emphasising,  because  it  is  so 
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plain  in  the  letters,  is  the  greatness  of  the  affection  which 
impelled  a  man  like  Boswell,  lazy,  depressed,  intemperate 
and  irregular,  to  go  through  the  sheer  physical  toil  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  the  Life  at  all.  “  A  man  may  write  at  any 
time  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly  to  it,”  said  the  oracle; 
but  even  Anthony  Trollope,  the  only  man  who  ever 
seriously  acted  on  this  advice,  might  have  found  the  task 
beyond  him  had  he  been  in  Boswell’s  shoes.  “  You  can¬ 
not  imagine,”  Temple  is  told,  “  what  labour,  what  per¬ 
plexity,  what  vexation,  I  have  endured  in  arranging  a 
prodigious  multiplicity  of  materials,  in  supplying  omis¬ 
sions,  in  searching  for  papers,  buried  in  different  masses— 
and  all  this  besides  the  exertion  of  composing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  Many  a  time  have  I  thought  of  giving  it  up.” 
Happily  for  English  literature  he  struggled  on  “  in  friend¬ 
ship’s  name.”  It  is  amusing  to  look  back  on  Bishop 
Percy’s  verdict  on  the  Life  that,  as  a  result  of  it,  Boswell 
was  “  studiously  excluded  from  all  decent  company,”  took 
to  drink,  and  so  “  terminated  a  life  that  seemed  formed 
for  long  duration  ”  ! 

We  have  said  something  of  Boswell  as  husband.  What 
of  Boswell  as  father?  Among  all  these  letters  there  is 
only  one  addressed  to  one  of  his  children,  and  it  might 
have  been  written  by  any  'paterfamilias  to  any  child.  As 
for  his  treatment  of  his  family,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  the  letters,  he  seems  to  have  made  some  small  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  illegitimate  children,  and  then  to  have 
banished  the  whole  subject  from  his  mind.  For  his  lawful 
offspring  he  displays  greater  concern,  especially  after  his 
wife’s  death,  when  he  laments  his  total  incapacity  to  look 
after  them  properly.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  thought  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  do  so.  “  We  are  at  pains  to  bring 
up  children,  just  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  struggling 
through  cares  and  fatigues.”  But  he  took  a  painstaking 
interest  in  their  education,  and  did  his  best  for  them.  He 
laments  his  absence  of  authority^'  over  his  daughters; 
“  my  only  hold  is  their  affection^  When  his  eldest  son 
was  “miserable”  at  Eton  he  sent  Uncle  David  to  visit 
him,  and  observed  complacently :  “  I  can  perceive  he 
hardens.”  “  My  second  son  is  an  extraordinary  boy.  He 
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is  much  of  his  father.  (Vanity  of  vanities  !)  ”  In  truth,  he 
was  an  ordinary  boy,  and  lived  and  died  an  ordinary  man. 

A  number  of  letters,  appended  to  the  others,  gives  us 
a  pleasing  vignette  of  Boswell  as  landlord.  They  are 
mostly  addressed  to  his  overseer  at  Auchinleck,  Andrew 
Gibb.  Bozzy  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed  to  have 
called  an  inequalitarian,  and  Andrew  is  himself  addressed 
as  “  Andrew,”  never  “  Dear  Andrew,”  and  solemnly  ad¬ 
monished  for  addressing  his  master  as  “  Good  sir,”  not 
“  Sir.”  Boswell  took  a  keen  and  detailed  interest  in  his 
estate,  and  did  his  best  for  it  and  for  those  who  lived  on 
it.  Like  all  other  landlords  before  or  since,  he  had  to  live 
in  times  of  agricultural  depression,  when  rents  were  slow 
of  coming  in.  He  enunciates  the  sound  principle  that 
“  to  allow  tenants  to  fall  behind  is  ruinous  to  them.”  Like 
other  landlords,  he  devises  measures  against  trespass  and 
laments  the  cost  of  labour,  which  “  forty  years  ago  was  at 
half  the  price  it  is  now.”  As  he  paid  Andrew  twelve 
guineas  a  year  for  arduous  duties,  which  varied  from 
heavy  manual  labour  to  a  weekly  letter  and  elaborate  ac¬ 
counts,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  said  that  he  did  “  pretty 
well.” 

No  great  writer  has  composed  with  his  eye  more  closely 
fixed  on  posterity  than  James  Boswell.  All  through  his 
life,  in  his  formal  and  informal  writings,  and  not  least  in 
his  letters,  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  an  invisible 
audience  which  might  not  come  into  existence  till  he  him¬ 
self  had  gone,  but  which  he  was  perfectly  certain  would  be 
there.  On  the  title  page  pf  his  fee-book,  preserved 
to-day  in  the  Advocates’  Library,  he  wrote  these  words : 
“The  Consultation  Book  of  James  Boswell,  Esquire  of 
Auchinleck,  Advocate,  who  put  on  the  Gown  29th  July, 
1766.”  On  the  back  of  his  first  opinion,  a  “  Memorial  for 
James  Johnston  [again  that  familiar  name]  vs.  Quintin 
Hamilton,  1766,”  he  was  careful  to  write,  for  our  benefit, 
“  This  was  the  first  paper  drawn  by  me  as  an  Advocate.” 
So  it  is  in  his  letters.  He  writes  to  Wilkes  :  “  The  many 
pleasant  hours  which  we  past  together  at  Naples  shall 
never  be  lost.”  Even  in  describing  his  transient  amours 
there  is  the  tone,  tinged  with  mock  pomposity,  of  one 
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narrating  the  foibles  of  a  great  man,  in  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  that  others  must  be  interested.  An  amusing 
instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  letter  of  June  26th, 
1767,  to  Temple,  where  he  paints  the  awful  results  of 
drinking  too  many  bumpers  to  Miss  Blair,  his  “  angelic 
Princess.” 

Of  his  purely  literary  merits  he  was  well  aware.  Not 
only  did  he  know  that  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica 
was  a  good  book,  but  he  had  the  faculty,  probably 
uncommon  in  an  author,  of  knowing  which  bit  of  it  was 
best.  “  The  last  part  of  my  work  ...  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  valuable.”  When  engaged  on  the  Life  he  usually 
referred  to  it  as  his  “  magnum  opus,”  and  constantly 
referred  to  it  in  terms  which  recall  the  words  of  his  own 
title  page,  that  it  was  “  a  view  of  literature  and  literary 
men  in  Great  Britain  for  nearly  half  a  century.”  “  I  think 
it  will  be,  without  exception,  the  most  entertaining  book 
you  ever  read,”  he  says  in  one  letter,  and,  in  another,  “  I 
surely  have  the  art  of  writing  agreeably.”  To  Bennet 
Langton  he  put  its  merits  even  a  little  higher :  “  It  will 
be  the  most  entertaining  book  that  ever  appeared.”  It  is 
small  wonder  that  he  entertained  “  high  expectations  both 
as  to  fame  and  profit.” 

A  perfervid  Scot  reading  these  letters  could  not  fail  to 
be  pained  by  one  quality  w'hich  Boswell  is  for  ever  dis¬ 
playing,  his  singular  un-Scotchness.  Perhaps  blighted 
affection  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Miss  B.  was 
Scotch,  and  “  After  this,”  he  says,  “  I  shall  be  upon  my 
guard  against  ever  indulging  the  least  fondness  for  a 
Scots  lass.  I  am  a  soul  of  a  more  Southern  frame.”  Of 
course,  he  married  a  Scots  lass,  but  that  did  not  reconcile 
him  to  the  prospect  of  his  daughters  growing  up  as  such. 
“  Were  my  daughters  to  be  Edinburgh-mannered  girls,  I 
could  have  no  satisfaction  in  their  company.”  Can  it  be 
that  such  dreadful  sentiments  v^ere  ever  entertained  by 
any  other  Edinburgh  father?  he  fact  is  that  the  whole 
society  of  Edinburgh  was  distasteful  to  him.  Like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  had  too  great  a  “gust”  for  “a  city  called 
London,  for  which  I  have  as  violent  an  affection  as  the 
most  romantic  lover  ever  had  for  his  mistress.”  Yet  the 
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society  of  Edinburgh  was  in  its  halcyon  days.  As  we  have 
learned  from  a  throng  of  eager  annalists,  wit  and  learning, 
philosophy  and  beauty,  gaiety  and  religion,  there  combined 
in  one  stupendous  whole.  Boswell  found  the  people  dull 
and  their  habits  distasteful.  To  Temple  he  writes  :  “You 
admire  our  Scottish  authours  too  much,”  and  to  Johnson  : 
“  You  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when  you  call  them 
great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations.”  “  I  hardly  ever  saw 
a  splendid  company  at  Edinburgh,”  he  says,  and,  on  one 
return  from  London,  “  it  required  some  philosophy  to  bear 
the  change  from  England  to  Scotland.  The  unpleasing 
tone,  the  rude  familiarity,  the  barren  conversation  of  those 
whom  I  found  here,  in  comparison  to  what  I  had  left, 
really  hurt  my  feelings.”  This  is  no  doubt  true  :  his 
friends  probably  chaffed  him  on  his  “  English  accent,” 
as  the  wits  of  London  flouted  his  Scotch.  It  is  a  fatal 
thing  to  have  a  foot  in  both  camps. 

Above  all  he  hated  with  an  undying  hatred  Scots  law 
and  everything  connected  with  it.  Cockburn  could  write 
of  this  era :  “  The  lawyers,  instead  of  disturbing  good 
company  by  professional  matter,  were  remarkably  free  of 
this  vulgarity;  and  being  trained  to  take  difference  of 
opinion  easily,  and  to  conduct  discussions  with  forbear¬ 
ance,  were,  without  undue  obtrusion,  the  most  cheerful 
people  that  were  to  be  met  with.”  Boswell  takes  a  pre¬ 
cisely  contrary  view  of  “  the  law  life  in  Scotland,  amidst 
vulgar  familiarity.”  The  “  little  labours  of  the  Court  of 
Session  ”  were  beneath  him,  and  he  sighed  for  “  brilliant 
reputation  and  splendid  fortune  ”  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Disillusionment  awaited  him  there,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  writing  of  the  “  rough,  unpleasant  company  ”  on  circuit, 
and,  again,  of  the  “  rough  scenes  of  the  roaring,  bantering 
society  of  lawyers.”  In  justice  to  Scotland  be  it  said  that 
England  was  found  equally  wanting.  It  is  a  lesson  on 
an  old  theme;  and,  writi-.p-  of  another,  Jamie  would  have 
been  prompt  to  pen  coelm,,  non  animum. 

A  great  modern  judge  has  said  that  the  first  and  last 
requisite  for  success  at  the  Bar  is  a  steady  flow  of  high 
animal  spirits.  Boswell  lacked  that,  and,  perhaps  in  con¬ 
sequence,  missed  success  as  an  advocate.  But  his  failure 
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there  only  served  to  pave  the  way  for  his  glories  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  strange  distinction  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
that  its  two,  perhaps  three,  best-known  sons  attained  their 
fame  not  from  law  but  from  literature.  Although,  contrary 
to  Boswell’s  idea,  the  Scottish  Bar  has  produced  many 
men  justly  distinguished  among  the  “great  masters  of  the 
laws  of  nations,”  it  would  need  a  bold  man  to  deny  that 
its  bright  particular  stars  are  Scott,  Boswell,  and  (it  must 
be  added  in  deference  to  present-day  tendencies)  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  Indeed,  admiration  for  the  last-named  has  in 
recent  years  been  elevated  to  something  like  a  religion. 
He  has  been  fortunate  beyond  his  deserts  compared  with 
poor  Boswell.  Undoubtedly  the  greater  writer,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  more  accomplished  rake,  Boswell  has  never 
been  honoured  (as  Stevenson  is)  by  clubs,  by  fellowships, 
and  by  coteries  of  provincial  spinsters  thronging  to  worship 
at  his  shrine.  It  seems  hardly  fair. 

The  letters  abound  in  happy  expressions,  in  brilliant 
thumbnail  pictures,  little  pieces  of  descriptive  work  which 
are  like  preparatory  sketches  for  the  great  canvas  of  the 
Life.  What  could  be  happier  than  his  phrase  “  a  flight 
of  Hebrideans  ” }  What  could  excel  this  kit-cat  of  his 
“poor  uncle.  Dr.  Boswell,”  for  whose  death  Temple  had 
expressed  concern  ?  “  He  was  a  very  good  scholar,  knew 
a  great  many  things,  had  an  elegant  taste,  and  was  very 
affectionate.  But  he  had  no  conduct.  His  money  was  all 
gone;  and,  do  you  know,  he  was  not  confined  to  one 
woman  }  He  had  a  strange  kind  of  religion.  But,  I  flatter 
myself,  he  will  be  e’er  long,  if  he  is  not  allready,  in 
Heaven.”  There  is  a  pleasant  reference  to  “a  worthy 
old  lady,  a  Jacobite  aunt  of  mine,  who  said,  ‘There  had 
been  no  black  cock  in  Annandale  since  the  Revolution  !  ’  ” 
One  would  like  to  know  more  of  the  Jacobite  aunt.  Again, 
it  was  charming  of  Boswell,  when  trying  to  head  off  old 
Sir  Alexander  Dick  from  publishing  his  British  Georgick, 
to  say  that  showing  it  to  Strahan,  the  publisher,  “would 
be  like  shewing  family  furniture  to  an  auctioneer.”  Here 
was  the  true  diplomacy. 

Indeed,  Boswell  was  by  no  means  the  ass  that  many  of 
his  worst  friends  have  supposed.  Some  of  his  bad 
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qualities  have  been  touched  upon;  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
conclude  with  a  reference  to  the  essential  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  a  Tory  who  took  an  extremely  broad¬ 
minded  view  of  politics ;  witness  his  attitude  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  question.  Not  many  of  his  contemporaries  could  have 
risen  to  such  a  far-sighted  view  of  Empire  as  his  “  I  can 
figure  Britain  and  the  colonies  in  a  most  agreable  state, 
like  a  father  and  son,  who  are  both  sensible  and  spirited 
men,  who  can  make  mutual  allowances,  and  who,  having 
a  kindness  for  each  other,  study  to  promote  a  common 
interest.  But  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  destroys  men  and  nations.”  His  unhappy  experiences 
with  the  noble  cad  who  was  his  “  patron  ”  embittered  his 
political  outlook,  but  perhaps  some  even  to-day  would 
agree  with  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ;  “  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  become  convinced,”  he  writes  to  Henry 
Dundas,  “that  politicks  was  the  strongest  poison  to  the 
human  mind,  and  would  insensibly  instigate  excellent  men 
to  do  very  wrong  things.” 

“  Letters  have  held  their  popularity  with  all  fit  judges 
almost  better  than  any  other  division  of  literature,”  says 
the  Sage  of  Bath.  So  long  as  letters  like  Boswell’s  are 
made  available  to  the  reading  public,  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Without  “  philosophising  ”  further  on  this,  we 
remain  in  the  state  of  mind  confidently  predicted  of  Mary 
by  Mr.  Weller,  junior  :  “  She’ll  vish  there  wos  more,  and 
that’s  the  great  art  o’  letter  writin’.” 


WHY  I  AM  NOT  A  COMMUNIST 


By  Karel  Capek 

(Author  of  ”  The  Insect  Play  ") 

This  question  emerged  suddenly  during  the  conversation 
of  a  group  of  people  who  had  met  for  anything  rather  than 
to  discuss  politics.  Certainly  none  of  those  present  would 
think  of  putting  such  a  question  as  “  Why  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agrarian  Party?”  or  “  Why  I  am  not  a  Liberal?” 
Not  to  be  an  Agrarian  does  not  imply  any  definite  outlook 
or  faith;  not  to  be  a  Communist,  however,  means  to 
be  a  non-Communist;  not  being  a  Communist  is  not  mere 
negation  but  implies  a  certain  creed. 

For  me  personally  this  question  was  a  relief;  for  I  felt 
an  urgent  need  not  for  polemics  about  Communism  but  for 
making  an  apology  to  myself  that  I  am  not  a  Communist, 
and  why  not.  My  life  would  be  easier  if  I  were  one.  I 
should  live  in  the  belief  that  I  was  as  sturdy  a  reformer 
of  the  world  as  might  be ;  I  should  believe  that  I  side  with 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  with  the  hungry  against  money 
bags;  I  should  know  my  standards,  what  to  hate,  what  to 
leave  alone.  Instead  I  feel  like  a  naked  man  among 
thorns,  empty-handed,  sheltered  by  no  doctrine,  feeling  my 
helplessness  to  relieve  the  world  and  often  not  knowing 
how  to  clear  my  conscience.  If  my  heart  sides  with  the 
poor,  why  on  earth  am  I  not  a  Communist? 

Because  my  heart  sides  with  the  poor. 

#  #  #  >»  # 

I  have  seen  such  burning  and  unspeakable  misery  that 
all  my  own  experience  has  become  bitter.  Wherever  I 
w’as  I  fled  from  the  palaces  and  museums  to  look  at  the 
life  of  the  poor,  and  all  the  time  I  was  playing  the  degrad¬ 
ing  part  of  a  helpless  spectator.  It  is  not  enough  to  look 
unhappy  or  sympathise.  I  should  have  to  live  their  life, 
but  I  fear  death.  This  squalid  inhuman  misery  is  not 
lifted  on  the  shield  of  party;  into  these  terrible  slums 
where  there  is  not  even  a  nail  to  hang  oneself  upon  nor 
a  dirty  rag  to  make  the  bed  with.  Communism  shouts  from 
a  cautious  distance ;  For  this  the  present  social  system  is 
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to  blame ;  in  two,  in  twenty  years,  the  flag  of  revolution  will 
be  unfurling  and  then - 

What !  in  two,  in  twenty  years  ?  Can  you  admit  with  such 
indifference  that  this  life  will  continue  for  two  more  winter 
months,  for  two  more  weeks,  for  two  more  days?  With 
the  bourgeoisie  which  cannot  or  is  not  willing  to  help  here 
I  have  nothing  in  common;  but  as  foreign  to  me  is  the 
Communism  which  brings  the  revolutionary  flag  instead 
of  help.  When  all  is  said.  Communism  is  out  to  rule,  not 
to  rescue;  its  great  watchword  is  power,  not  help.  For  it 
poverty,  hunger,  unemployment  are  not  an  unbearable  pain 
and  shame,  but  a  welcome  reserve  of  dark  forces,  a  fer¬ 
menting  heap  of  fury  and  loathing.  “  For  this  the  social 
system  is  to  blame,”  No,  for  this  we  all  are  to  blame, 
whether  we  are  standing  above  human  misery  with  our 
hands  in  our  pockets  or  with  a  flag  of  revolution  in  our 
hands.  Poor  people  are  not  a  class,  but  exactly  the  out¬ 
classed,  outcasts  and  unorganised :  they  will  never  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  whoever  may  be  sitting  thereon. 
The  hungry  ones  do  not  want  to  rule  but  to  eat ;  as  far  as 
misery  is  concerned  it  is  irrelevant  who  rules ;  the  only  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  how  we  men  feel  about  it.  Misery  is  not 
an  institution  or  a  class,  but  a  misfortune.  As  I  look  for 
a  call  for  immediate  human  help  I  find  the  cold  doctrine 
of  class  rule.  I  cannot  be  a  Communist  because  the  moral 
of  Communism  is  not  a  moral  of  help.  Because  he 
preaches  the  removing  of  the  social  order,  but  not  the  doing 
away  with  the  social  disorder  which  spells  misery.  Be¬ 
cause  if  he  wants  to  help  the  poor  at  all  he  does  so  con¬ 
ditionally  :  first  he  says  we  must  rule  and  then — perhaps — 
your  turn  will  come.  Unfortunately  not  even  this 
conditional  salvation  is  a  written  guarantee. 

Poor  people  are  not  a  mass.  A  thousand  workers  can 
help  one  working  man  in  his  struggle  for  existence;  but 
one  thousand  poor  devils  cannot  help  one  poor  devil  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  scrap  of  bread.  A  hungry,  helpless 
man  in  his  poverty  is  completely  isolated.  His  life  is  a 
history  in  itself  irreconcilable  with  others ;  it  is  an  individual 
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case,  for  it  is  a  misfortune  even  though  it  resembles  other 
cases  like  peas  in  pods.  You  may  upset  society  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  top;  the  poor  will  once  more  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  they  will  surely  be  joined  by  others.  I  am 
not  a  bit  of  an  aristocrat,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  value 
of  the  masses.  Besides  nobody  will  seriously  maintain 
that  the  masses  will  rule.  They  are  only  a  means  to 
certain  ends;^they  are  simply  political  tools  in  a  far  harder 
and  more  unscrupulous  sense  than  party  men  of  different 
shades.  It  is  necessary  to  fashion  the  man  to  make  him 
collective  material;  it  is  necessary  to  provide  him  with  a 
uniform  of  a  certain  cloth  or  to  give  him  certain  ideas; 
unfortunately  a  uniform  of  ideas  cannot  as  a  rule  be  taken 
off  after  a  year  or  so.  I  should  become  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Communism  if  it  came  to  the  worker  in  all  honesty :  “  I 
ask  you  for  something,  but  I  don’t  promise  to  give  you  any¬ 
thing;  I  ask  you  to  be  a  pawn,  a  unit,  a  tool  with  me  just 
as  you  are  a  piece  of  material  in  the  factory.  You  will 
obey  and  be  silent  just  as  you  obey  and  keep  silent  in  the 
factory.  For  this  when  everything  changes  you  will 
remain  what  you  are;  you  will  fare  worse  or  better,  I  can¬ 
not  guarantee  which :  the  new  order  will  not  be  more 
generous  to  you  nor  kinder,  but  it  will  be  more  just.”  I 
think  most  workers  would  very  much  hesitate  before 
accepting  this  offer;  but  still  it  would  be  supremely  honest, 
and  who  knows  if  it  would  not  be  more  acceptable  from 
highly  moral  grounds  than  all  offers  that  have  hitherto 
been  made? 

To  feed  a  poor  man  with  promises  means  robbing  the 
poor.  Perhaps  his  life  is  easier  if  fat  geese  are  pictured 
to  him;  but  to-day,  just  as  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  pigeon  on  the  roof  of  a 
government  building,  and  fire  in  the  fireplace  than  a 
flaming  cock  on  palace  roofs;  and  a  man  upon  whom 
class  consciousness  is  forced,  preventing  him  from  using 
his  eyes,  would  find  these  palaces  far  less  numerous  than 
he  would  have  been  made  to  believe;  for  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  far  as  standard  of  life  is  concerned,  we 
Czechs  are  impecunious  people  on  the  whole,  and  this  is 
usually  forgotten.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  poor  man 
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has  nothing  to  risk ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  happens  the 
poor  man  risks  the  most,  for  if  he  loses  something  he  loses 
his  last  crust  of  bread.  The  poor  man’s  crust  is  not  to  be 
experimented  with.  No  revolution  is  paid  for  by  a  small 
group  of  people  :  it  is  the  greatest  number  who  always  have 
to  pay.  Whether  it  is  war  or  exchange  crises  or  anything 
else,  it  is  the  poor  man  who  has  to  pay  the  first  penalty  as 
well  as  the  last;  there  is  simply  no  limit  nor  bottom  to 
misery;  the  most  ramshackle  roof  in  the  world  does  not 
belong  to  the  rich,  but  to  the  poor.  Just  shake  the  world, 
and  then  go  and  see  who  is  buried  in  the  ruins. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  For  me  there  is  no  great 
comfort  and  consolation  in  the  word  “evolution.”  Misery 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  does  not  evolve  but 
which  only  grows  in  chaos.  But  it  is  impossible  to  post¬ 
pone  the  poverty  problem  until  the  coming  of  some  new 
order;  if  any  assistance  at  all  is  to  be  given  it  must  be 
initiated  this  very  day.  It  is  certainly  questionable 
whether  the  present  world  has  enough  moral  resources; 
Communism  says  no;  well,  it  is  exactly  here  that  I  dis¬ 
agree.  I  am  not  going  to  pretend,  of  course,  there  are 
enough  perfectly  just  people  in  this  social  Sodom;  but  in 
each  of  us  Sodomites  there  is  a  bit  of  a  just  man,  and  I 
believe  that  after  prolonged  effort  and  much  gesticulation 
we  could  finally  agree  on  quite  a  decent  justice.  Com¬ 
munism,  however,  says  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement; 
apparently  it  doubts  altogether  the  human  value  of  the 
majority  of  people.  Our  society  to-day  did  not  collapse 
when  it  carried  out  some  measure  of  protection  against 
unemployment,  old  age,  and  sickness;  I  do  not  say  it  is 
enough,  but  it  is  of  importance  to  the  poor,  and  to  myself, 
that  at  least  so  much  was  possible  to-day  without  waiting 
excitedly  for  the  glorious  moment  when  the  red  flag  will 
stream  in  the  wind  of  revolution.  To  believe  that  the 
poverty  problem  is  the  task  for  this  present  order  and  not 
for  some  order  to  come  is  the  negation  of  Communism. 

To  believe  that  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  fire  in  the  grate 
to-day  is  more  important  than  a  revolution  in  twenty  years 
is  evidence  of  a  very  non-Communistic  temperament. 
##*««• 
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The  most  curious  and  inhuman  thing  about  Communism 
is  its  strange  gloom;  the  worse  the  better.  If  a  cyclist 
knocks  down  a  poor  deaf  old  woman  it  is  an  evidence 
of  our  outworn  order  of  society ;  if  a  worker  puts  his  finger 
in  the  cogs  of  a  machine  it  is  not  the  machinery  that 
squashes  his  finger  but  the  bourgeoisie — and  they  do  it 
with  bloodthirsty  pleasure,  too.  The  hearts  of  all  people 
who  are  not  for  one  reason  or  other  Communist  are  brutal 
and  loathing;  there  is  not  a  decent  spot  on  the  whole 
present  system;  what  there  is,  is  bad. 

The  late  Czech  Communist  poet  Wolker  said  in  one  of 
his  ballads  :  “  Deepest  in  thy  heart,  oh  man  of  poverty,  I 
see  hatred.”  It  is  a  terrible  word  and,  strangely  enough, 
it  is  entirely  incorrect.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of 
those  who  live  in  poverty  is  rather  a  wonderful  and 
splendid  mirth.  The  working  man  at  his  machine  cracks 
his  jokes  with  much  more  zest  than  the  owner  or  manager 
of  the  factory;  bricklayers  when  building  a  house  have 
more  fun  than  the  architect  or  the  landlord,  and  if  some¬ 
body  in  the  house  is  singing  it  is  certainly  rather  the  maid¬ 
servant  while  scouring  the  floor  than  her  mistress.  The 
so-called  proletarian  is  naturally  inclined  to  take  life  in  a 
cheerful  and  childlike  way;  Communistic  pessimism  and 
gloomy  hatred  are  artificially  pumped  into  him  and 
through  unclean  pipes,  too.  This  introduction  of 
desperate  dreariness  is  called  “education  of  the  masses 
for  the  revolutionary  spirit  ”  or  “  corroborating  class  con¬ 
sciousness.”  From  the  poor  man  who  has  so  little  even 
his  primitive  joy  of  life  is  taken  away;  is  this  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  a  better  world  to  come  ? 

Inhospitable  and  inhuman  is  the  climate  of  Com¬ 
munism  ;  there  is  no  intermediate  temperature  between  the 
freezing  air  of  bourgeoisie  and  revolutionary  fire ;  there  is 
nothing  that  the  proletarian  could  relish  with  zest  and 
undisturbed.  There  is  no  lunch  or  dinner  in  the  world; 
either  it  is  a  mouldy  crust  of  the  poor  or  the  gluttonous 
orgies  of  the  rich.  Love  does  not  exist.  Either  you  have 
the  perverse  appetites  of  the  rich  or  proletarian  pro¬ 
creating.  The  bourgeois  breathes  his  own  rottenness  and 
the  working  man  his  phthisis ;  in  this  way  the  air  is  some- 
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how  expended.  I  do  not  know  whether  journalists  and 
writers  have  talked  themselves  into  believing  this  absurd 
picture  of  the  world  or  if  they  are  conscious  liars;  I  only 
know  that  naive  and  inexperienced  men — as  most  prole¬ 
tarians  are — are  living  in  a  world  that  is  frightfully  out  of 
focus,  which,  in  fact,  is  worthless  and  should  consequently 
be  completely  uprooted.  But  since  such  a  world  is  only 
a  figment  of  their  imagination,  it  is,  I  think,  high  time  to 
demolish  this  dreary  fiction,  if  needs  be,  by  some  revolu¬ 
tionary  action,  in  which  case  I  join  the  cause  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  our  valley  of  tears 
there  is  too  much  unspeakable  misery,  ample  measure  of 
suffering,  comparatively  little  well-being,  and  a  modicum 
of  mirth ;  as  for  me,  I  don’t  think  b  am  in  the  habit  of 
depicting  life  in  an  especially  rosy  light;  but  whenever 
I  stumble  across  the  inhuman  negation  and  tragedy  of 
Communism  I  want  to  shout  in  indignant  protest  that  this 
is  not  true,  that  the  whole  picture  looks  quite  different. 
I  have  known  very  few  people  whose  life  would  not  have 
entitled  them  to  a  little  salvation ;  very  few  of  those  upon 
whom  fire  and  brimstone  could  be  sent  by  a  God  only  a 
little  sober  and  well-meaning.  There  is  far  more  stupidity 
than  real  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  there  is  too  much 
sympathy  and  trust,  kindness  and  goodwill,  to  despair  of 
the  world  of  man.  I  don’t  believe  in  the  perfection  of 
present  or  future  man ;  this  world  will  not  become  a  para¬ 
dise  by  kindness  nor  by  revolution,  not  even  through  the 
extermination  of  the  human  race.  But  if  we  could  in  one 
way  or  another  collect  all  the  good  that  is,  after  all,  in  each 
one  of  us  sinful  human  creatures,  I  believe  that  on  it  could 
be  built  a  world  that  would  be  surely  far  kinder  than  the 
present  one.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  this  is  imbecile 
philanthropy;  yes,  I  am  one  of  those  idiots  who  love  the 
man  because  he  is  a  man. 

It  is  very  easy,  for  instance,  to  say  that  the  wood  is 
dark;  but  not  a  single  tree  in  the  wood  is  black,  it  is 
red  and  green  because  it  is  the  common  fir  or  pine.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  society  is  bad;  but  go  and  seek  for 
fundamentally  bad  people.  Try  to  consider  the  world 
without  brutal  generalisation;  in  a  minute  nothing  will 
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remain  of  your  principles.  *^ommunism  is  primarily  based 
on  an  artificial  or  intentional  ignorance  of  the  world.  If 
somebody  says  he  hates  Germans,  I  should  like  to  tell  him 
to  go  and  live  among  them ;  in  a  month  I  should  ask  him 
if  he  hates  his  German  landlady,  if  he  feels  like  cutting 
the  throat  of  the  German  who  sells  radishes  at  the  street 
corner  or  throttling  that  Teutonic  old  woman  who  sells 
matches.  One  of  the  most  immoral  gifts  of  human  spirit  . 
is  the  gift  of  generalisation.  Instead  of  summing  up 
experience  it  seeks  simply  to  replace  it.  In  Communistic 
papers  you  will  not  learn  anything  about  the  world  except 
that  it  is  altogether  miserable.  For  a  man  who  does  not 
consider  narrowmindedness  to  be  the  highest  acquirement 
this  is  rather  poor. 

Hatred,  ignorance,  fundamental  distrust,  this  is  the 
psychical  world  of  Communism.  Medical  diagnosis 
would  call  it  pathological  negativism.  If  a  man  becomes 
a  class  perhaps  he  is  more  liable  to  this  contagion.  But  in 
private  life  that  would  not  do.  Just  stand  for  a  while 
beside  a  beggar  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  notice  which  of 
the  passers-by  is  most  likely  to  pull  his  penny  out  of  his 
pocket.  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten  these  are  people  who 
themselves  move  on  the  verge  of  poverty;  the  other  three 
cases  are  women.  From  this  fact  the  Communist  would 
probably  infer  that  the  heart  of  the  bourgeois  is  hard. 
But  from  this  I  infer  something  more  beautiful,  namely, 
that  the  proletarian’s  heart  is  mostly  soft  and  that  he 
essentially  tends  to  kindness,  love  and  sacrifice.  Com¬ 
munism,  with  its  class  hatred  and  fury,  wants  to  make  of 
this  man  a  brute :  the  poor  are  not  deserving  of  such 
degradation. 

Our  world  of  to-day  has  no  use  for  hatred;  it  wants 
instead  goodwill,  helpfulness,  harmony  and  co-operation; 
it  needs  a  kinder  moral  climate;  I  think  that  with  a  little 
common  love  and  kindheartedness  miracles  could  be 
wrought.  I  defend  the  present  world  not  because  it  is  the 
world  of  the  rich  but  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  world 
of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  the  middle,  who  are  being 
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crushed  between  the  two  millstones  of  capitalism  and  class¬ 
conscious  proletariat,  the  middle  class  which  to-day,  as  best 
they  can,  maintain  and  rescue  the  greatest  human  values. 

I  do  not  know  many  of  those  upper  ten  thousands  of  rich 
people,  and  therefore  I  cannot  judge  them;  but  I  have 
judged  the  class  which  is  known  as  the  bourgeoisie,  so  that 
I  was  charged  with  extreme  pessimism.  I  say  this  because 
perhaps  it  gives  me  the  right  to  defend  those  to  whose 
failings  and  guilt  I  am  certainly  not  blind.  The  pro¬ 
letarians  cannot  replace  this  class,  but  they  can  enter  it. 
There  is  no  proletarian  culture,  despite  all  party  cries; 
to-day  there  is  not  even  an  ethnographic  culture,  nor  an 
aristocratic  culture,  nor  a  religious  culture ;  what  remains 
of  the  cultural  values  of  civilisation  rests  on  the  stubborn 
conservative,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  individualised, 
bourgeoisie  class.  If  the  proletarian  would  claim  his  share 
in  this  tradition  and  say :  “  Very  well,  I  shall  take  over  the 
present  world  and  shall  run  it  with  all  the  values  there  are 
in  it,”  perhaps  we  could  try  and  shake  hands;  but  if  Com¬ 
munism  starts  first  of  all  by  confining  to  the  attic  as 
lumber  all  that  it  calls  bourgeois  civilisation,  then  fare¬ 
well.  For  a  man  who  feels  at  least  some  responsibility 
begins  to  take  into  account  what  would  be  destroyed  in 
this  way. 

I  have  already  said  that  real  poverty  is  not  an  institu¬ 
tion  but  a  misfortune.  You  can  upset  the  whole  fabric  of 
society,  but  you  will  not  prevent  the  man  from  meeting 
with  bad  luck,  being  ill,  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold, 
and  wanting  a  helping  hand.  Do  what  you  like,  mis¬ 
fortune  confronts  man  with  a  moral  not  a  social  task.  The 
language  of  Communism  is  hard.  It  does  not  speak  of 
the  values  of  sympathy,  helpfulness  and  human  solidarity; 
it  says  proudly  that  it  is  not  sentimental.  But  that  is 
exactly  its  worst  declaration.  For  I  am  as  sentimental  as 
any  maid,  as  any  idiot,  as  any  decent  man ;  only  a  rogue  or 
a  demagogue  is  not  sentimental.  Without  sentimental 
reasons  you  w'ould  not  pass  your  neighbour  a  glass  of 
water ;  reason  will  not  make  you  help  a  man  who  has  fallen. 
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Then  there  is  the  question  of  violence.  I  am  not  an  old 
spinster  to  cross  myself  at  the  word  violence;  I  confess  I 
should  sometimes  like  to  thrash  a  man  who  uses  bad  argu¬ 
ments  or  lies.  Unfortunately  this  is  impossible,  because 
either  I  am  too  weak  to  strike  or  he  is  too  weak  to  defend 
himself.  You  can  see  I  am  not  exactly  courageous;  but 
if  the  bourgeois  declared  that  they  were  going  to  kill  the 
poor  I  should  certainly  run  and  help  the  poor.  An  honest 
man  cannot  side  with  him  who  utters  threats;  there  is  fair 
play  even  in  fighting,  and  the  agitator  who  clamours  that 
the  proletariat  should  be  armed  without  urging  with  the 
same  insistence  that  the  bourgeoisie,  from  the  greengrocer 
to  the  bank  manager,  should  do  likewise  is  disrupting 
human  society  not  by  violence  but  by  infringing  the  canons 
of  natural  and  simple  honesty. 

###### 

They  call  me  a  relativist  because  I  appear  to  be  guilty 
of  a  strange  and  rather  heavy  intellectual  crime — that  I  am 
striving  to  understand  everything ;  I  dabble  in  all  sciences 
and  all  arts,  including  black  man’s  folk-lore,  discovering 
with  mystic  joy  that  with  a  bit  of  patience  and  simplicity  it 
is  possible  to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding  with  all 
people  whatever  their  skin  or  creed.  There  is  apparently 
a  kind  of  general  human  reasoning  and  a  stock  of  universal 
human  values,  love,  humour,  appetite,  hopefulness  and 
many  other  things,  without  which  life  is  impossible.  And 
terror  sometimes  seizes  me  that  I  cannot  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Communism.  I  can  understand  its  ideals 
but  I  cannot  grasp  its  methods.  Sometimes  I  feel  as 
though  it  spoke  in  a  foreign  language,  as  though  its  mental 
processes  were  subject  to  different  laws.  If  one  nation 
believes  in  a  policy  of  bear  and  forbear  and  another  in 
gobble  my  neighbour,  this  difference  between  them  is 
certainly  very  picturesque  but  not  absolutely  fundamental ; 
but  if  Communism  believes  that  shooting  a  man  in  the 
back  ^  is  not  a  crime,  this  is  something  I  cannot  understand, 
though  they  speak  to  me  in  my  own  tongue;  I  have  a 

(i)  The  Czech  dramatist  evidently  alludes  to  the  violent  death  of  Dr. 
Alois  Ra§fn,  the  gifted  Minister  of  Finance  and  author  of  Financial  Policy 
of  Czechoslovakia  (Oxford,  1923),  who  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a  young 
Communist  and  died  in  Prague  on  February  i8th,  1923. 
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terrible  sensation  of  chaos  and  a  genuine  anxiety  that  in 
this  way  we  shall  never  reach  an  agreement, 

I  believe  still  that  there  are  certain  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  elementals  which  are  a  common  heritage.  The 
method  of  Communism  is  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to 
create  international  misunderstanding;  it  is  an  attempt  to 
split  into  isolated  pieces.  What  is  good  on  one  side  is 
not  good  and  must  not  be  good  on  the  other;  as  if  there 
were  not  on  both  sides  people  morally  and  physiologically 
identical.  Send  to  me  the  most  orthodox  Communist;  if 
he  does  not  kill  me  on  the  spot  I  hope  I  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  with  him  over  many  things — as  far,  of  course, 
as  the  matters  do  not  touch  Communism.  But  the  Com¬ 
munist  does  not  agree  on  principle  with  others  even 
where  Communism  is  not  concerned ;  talk  to  him  about  the 
function  of  the  spleen  and  he  will  say  it  is  bourgeois 
science;  in  the  same  way  there  is  a  bourgeois  poetry, 
bourgeois  romanticism,  bourgeois  humanity,  and  so  on. 
The  strength  and  conviction  which  you  find  in  Communists 
about  every  trifle  is  almost  super-human.  Not  because 
that  conviction  is  uplifting,  but  because  they  do  not  get 
bored  with  it  in  the  end.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  not  strength 
of  conviction  but  some  ritual  or,  perhaps,  simply  a  pro¬ 
fession.  But  what  I  especially  regret  is  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
letarians  precisely  who  are  cut  off  in  this  way  from  the  rest 
of  the  civilised  world,  without  any  compensation  except  the 
anticipation  of  revolutionary  delights.  Communism  makes 
a  barrier  between  the  proletarians  and  the  world;  and  it 
is  you  Communist  intellectuals  who  are  standing  with  your 
gaily  painted  shields  between  the  proletarians  and  all  that 
awaits  them  as  their  share.  But  there  is  still  room  for  the 
doves  of  peace,  if  not  between  you  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
then  hovering  above  your  heads  or  coming  from  the  skies. 

I  feel  easier  after  having  said  so  much,  though  what  I 
have  said  is  inadequate.  I  feel  my  confession  has  brought 
me  some  absolution,  I  am  not  of  any  party,  and  my  case 
against  Communism  is  not  a  conflict  of  principles  but  of 
personal  conscience,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  argue  with 
people’s  conscience  and  not  with  principles  I  believe  w'e 
might  begin  to  understand  each  other.  And  that  would 
mean  much  to  start  with. 


THE  TRAFFIC  IN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

When  a  provision  was  inserted  in  Article  23  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  entrusting  it  with 
the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agreements 
with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  high  hopes  were  raised  that  at  last  combined  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  Signatories  of  the  International 
Opium  Convention  of  1912  to  grapple  with  the  growing 
evil  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics.  For  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  automatically  brought  the  Convention  into  force 
for  all  its  Signatories,  invested  them  with  far-reaching 
powers  for  the  control  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  raw  and  prepared  opium,  made  it  the  duty  of  all  to  issue 
laws  and  regulations  for  limiting  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  morphine,  cocaine  and  their  respective  salts,  to 
medical  and  legitimate  uses  only,  and  pledged  them  to 
take  united  action  against  the  abuse  of  these  drugs.  The 
parties  to  the  agreement  included  practically  all  civilised 
countries  engaged  either  in  the  production  of  opium  or 
the  manufacture  of  dangerous  drugs.  Many  had  signed 
the  Convention  of  1912,  but  had  failed  to  ratify  it,  or  to 
put  it  into  operation.  They  were  now  faced  with  a  clear 
and  definite  obligation  to  carry  out  its  provisions  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  dangerous  drugs  to  authorised 
establishments  and  localities,  and  were  bound  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  manufactures;  while  all  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  were  to  provide  themselves  with  a  permit  or 
make  an  official  declaration  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time  the  Governments  were  authorised  to  examine 
all  the  books  relative  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  the  drugs,  while  every  country  which  required  narcotics 
was  recommended  to  communicate  to  the  exporting  States 
lists  of  persons  to  whom  authorisation  had  been  given  for 
the  importation  of  the  drugs. 

When,  therefore.  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  the  British 
representative  at  the  recent  (ninth)  session  of  the  Advisory 
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Committee  on  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs  at 
Geneva,  pointed  to  the  Hague  Convention  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  provided  effective  powers  for  dealing  with  the 
illicit  traffic  in  drugs,  and  declared  that  it  was  theduty  of  the 
Governments  concerned  to  find  out  where  the  leakage  took 
place,  his  remarks  were  an  implicit  condemnation  of  the 
slackness  and  indifference  which  exists  in  official  quarters 
to  what  he  rightly  called  a  growing  menace  to  the  world. 
For  as  Sir  Malcolm  pointed  out,  the  drugs  do  not  leak 
through  the  medical  profession.  They  either  get  into 
unauthorised  hands  when  sold  in  the  country  of  their 
origin,  or  they  escape  into  the  illicit  traffic  through  the 
export  trade.  Now  since  the  books  of  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors  are  open  to  inspection,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Governments  do  not  carry  out  their  duty  in  preventing  the 
drugs  from  getting  into  wrong  hands.  Prompt  and 
vigorous  inspection,  as  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne  insisted, 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  follow  up  the  course  of  the  drugs, 
as  they  leave  the  factories  to  be  sold  by  distributors  and 
intermediaries.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  fairly  easy  to 
discover  the  antecedents  of  individuals  who  demand 
authorisation  for  trading  in  dangerous  drugs,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  leakage  should  not  be  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions.  For  there  is  no  difficulty  in  refusing 
licences  to  any  persons  who  are  suspected  of  conniving  at 
the  illicit  traffic. 

The  same  effective  control,  in  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne’s 
view,  could  be  extended  to  every  detail  of  the  export  and 
import  trade,  the  system  of  licensing  being  the  pivot  of 
the  whole  system  of  control.  The  best  way  of  stamping 
out  the  illicit  trade  would  be  to  deprive  all  manufacturers 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  their  licences  if  they 
failed  to  show  a  clean  sheet.  Indeed,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  put  out  of  action  in  this  way  one  of  the 
three  factories  which  manufacture  narcotics  in  England. 

As  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  the  representative  of  India,  pointed  out,  there  are 
about  twenty  drug  factories  in  the  world.  To  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  control  their  output  is  absurd,  and  Sir 
John  roundly  declared  that  it  was  the  Governments  which 
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were  responsible  for  the  smuggling  of  dangerous  drugs. 
All  the  Governments  have  accepted  a  definite  obligation, 
said  Sir  John  Campbell,  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  drugs 
to  medical  purposes,  and  have  agreed  to  co-operate  for 
this  object.  “  We  know,”  he  added,  “  that  they  have  not 
'done  so,  and  that  their  solemn  obligations  have  not  been 
fulfilled.”  At  the  same  time  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne 
and  Sir  John  Campbell  appealed  to  the  Committee  to  put 
the  Geneva  Convention  into  force.  This  Convention, 
which  was  signed  in  1925,  after  the  Second  International 
Opium  Conference  at  Geneva,  has  not  yet  been  ratified 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  Governments  to  bring  it  into 
operation.  The  Americans,  who  refused  to  sign  this  Con¬ 
vention  because  it  did  not  carry  out  their  programme  for 
the  limitation  of  the  production  of  opium,  declare  that  it 
is  of  very  little  use.  It  does,  however,  carry  matters 
a  good  deal  further  than  The  Hague  Convention,  by  a 
general  application  of  the  import  and  export  licensing 
system,  and  it  has  one  very  valuable  feature  in  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  Central  Board  of  Control  for  the  supervision 
of  the  trade  in  dangerous  drugs.  Such  a  board  is,  how¬ 
ever,  regarded  with  suspicion  in  some  quarters.  It  would 
be  impossible,  it  is  argued,  to  find  eight  persons  of  suffi¬ 
cient  independence  and  impartiality  to  carry  out  the  duty 
which  would  be  imposed  on  it.  But  this  is  not  the  general 
view,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  experiment  of  setting  up 
such  a  board  should  be  tried.  The  board,  which  would 
have  semi-judicial  powers,  would  be  authorised  to  ask  for 
explanations  from  countries  suspected  of  accumulating 
excessive  quantities  of  drugs,  and,  assuming  that  its  im¬ 
partiality  could  be  trusted,  it  would  in  this  way  perform 
a  very  valuable  service.  For  the  publicity  thrown  on  the 
drugs  traffic  by  the  Advisory  Committee  has  at  least  had 
the  effect  of  making  every  country  shrink  from  appearing 
to  connive  at  the  illicit  traffic.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  a  more  powerful  searchlight  was  thrown  on  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  drugs  in  any  country  beyond  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  legitimate  trade,  the  less  inclined  would 
any  country  be  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  the  board. 
Moreover,  if  a  country  refused  to  meet  the  charge  of 
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evading  its  duty  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  it 
would  be  open  to  other  countries  to  keep  it  short  of  the 
opium  and  coca  leaf  from  which  the  drugs  are  manufac¬ 
tured,  or  to  refuse  to  purchase  its  narcotics.  The  Central 
Board  would  therefore  tend  to  keep  countries  up  to  their 
obligations.  But  no  form  of  supervision  can  compel  the 
Governments  to  take  action,  for  no  instrument  of  the 
League  has  any  executive  authority.  How  far  the  illicit 
traffic  is  stopped  will  depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  on  the  application  of  laws  passed  by  the  various 
Governments  for  its  suppression  and  on  their  good  will 
and  determination  in  limiting  the  manufacture  of  drugs  to 
their  lawful  uses. 

The  Americans,  whose  co-operation  is  very  desirable, 
played  a  lonely  hand  at  Geneva  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee.  It  is  true  that  they  had  an 
observer  present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the 
American  Vice-Consul,  while  Mr.  Lawrence  Dunham 
represented  Colonel  Woods,  the  American  Assessor,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Neither  of  them,  however,  took 
any  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  Mr.  Dunham  put 
in  some  pointed  questions  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  present  as  to  the  action  which  their  countries 
had  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions  respecting  the  limitation  of  drugs. 
Mr.  Dunham  desired  to  know  what  interpretation  the 
respective  Governments  concerned  placed  on  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  this  regard. 

Now  it  seems  clear  from  these  questions  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  concentrating  its  attention  on  the 
restriction  of  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  and  that  the 
opium  problem  has  taken  a  secondary  position  for  the 
moment.  For  as  long  as  the  Chinese,  Persian  and  Turkish 
crop  remains  uncontrolled  little  can  be  done  to  limit  the 
output  of  opium.  One  would  have  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  Americans  would  have  been  all  the  more  interested  in 
the  provision  in  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Central  Control  Board  for  the  drug  traffic.  But 
there  is,  unfortunately,  very  little  prospect  of  their  joining 
it.  In  the  meantime  the  Americans  who  watched  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  appeared  to  regard 
the  discussion  as  an  altogether  pitiable  exhibition  of 
weakness.  But  the  League,  as  already  explained,  is  not  to 
blame.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to  educate  public  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  illicit  traffic,  and  the  very  anxiety  of 
the  representatives  of  certain  countries  whose  drugs  have 
been  seized  to  cover  up  their  tracks  proves  that  public 
opinion,  which  no  Governments  can  afford  to  ignore,  is 
compelling  them  to  take  more  effective  action.  Several 
very  remarkable  instances  of  seizures  were  discussed, 
although  for  some  reason  the  publication  of  the  list  was 
withheld  from  the  Press  for  the  time  being.  How  easy 
it  is  to  drive  a  coach-and-four  through  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  was  revealed  by  the  story  of  a  transaction  between 
Switzerland  and  Japan.  It  concerned  a  consignment  of 
a  drug  called  phenantrine  derivative,  which  contains  fifty 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  the  total  amount  being  2,600 
kilogrammes.  It  was  sent  to  Japan  under  an  import 
certificate  and  delivered  to  a  firm  which  could  not  be  subse¬ 
quently  traced.  This  looked  uncommonly  like  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  attempt  to  export  a  dangerous  drug  under  a  false 
declaration.  But  Dr.  Anselmino,  the  German  expert,  when 
asked  for  a  definition  of  phenantrine,  explained  that  it  was 
in  fact  scientifically  correct,  although  he  added  that  the 
name  did  not  afford  a  clear  indication  of  the  contents  of  the 
drug.  In  short,  the  Japanese  Customs  authorities  had  been 
misled.  M.  Sato,  the  Japanese  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  was  very  apologetic  about  it,  while  Dr. 
Carriere,  the  Swiss  representative,  was  clearly  not  happy 
under  the  cross-examination  to  which  he  was  subjected 
concerning  the  part  which  the  Swiss  Government  had 
played  in  the  affair.  He  explained  that  his  Government 
had  sent  information  to  the  Japanese  Government  about 
the  consignment.  But  it  arrived  too  late,  for  the  Swiss 
Government  did  not  take  action  until  its  new  regulations 
came  into  force.  No  proceedings  could  be  taken  against 
the  firm  which  sold  the  phenantrine,  and  the  Committee 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  by  the  apologies  which  the  Swiss 
and  Japanese  representatives  made.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  leakage  would  not  have  occurred  if 
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the  Swiss  and  Japanese  Governments  had  really  been  on 
the  alert  against  the  illicit  traffic,  and  had  put  into  force 
effective  regulations  for  the  limitation  of-  drugs  manufac¬ 
tured  in  their  respective  countries.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  grace  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
now  consented  to  limit  the  manufacture  of  morphine  in 
Japan  to  medical  requirements,  while  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  to  keep  a  stricter  watch  on  its  drug 
trade,  and  has  come  into  line  with  the  Hague  Convention. 
The  German  Government  is  also  showing  extraordinary 
energy  in  the  confiscation  of  illicit  supplies.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  well  claim  credit  for  all  this.  The  publicity 
which  it  has  thrown  on  the  alarming  extent  of  the  illicit 
traffic  in  drugs  is  creating  a  public  opinion  which  is  forcing 
the  Governments  to  act. 

But  the  extent  of  this  smuggling  in  narcotics,  as  revealed 
in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  is  still  such  as 
to  shock  the  conscience  of  the  world.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  drugs  that 
are  required  for  legitimate  purposes  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  Egypt,  India  and  the  Far  East,  like  countries 
nearer  home,  are  being  victimised.  It  may  well  be  asked 
in  these  circumstances  why  the  Advisory  Committee  re¬ 
fused  to  devote  a  special  session,  as  Signor  Cavazzoni 
demanded,  for  the  discussion  of  his  proposal  for  limiting 
the  output  of  dangerous  drugs  by  a  plan  of  rationing.  Why 
should  not  the  American  plan  be  adopted,  which  limits  the 
importation  of  opium  to  the  amount  of  drugs  required  for 
legitimate  purposes?  This  plan,  as  administered  by  a 
Central  Control  Board  in  the  States,  has  met  with  great 
success,  although  dangerous  drugs  from  other  countries 
are  being  smuggled  into  the  States.  Great  Britain  has  a 
similarly  good  record,  for  no  British  drugs  have  been 
discovered  in  the  illicit  trade  for  the  last  two  years.  But  it 
is  clear  that  what  can  be  done  by  control  in  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  other  countries  owing  to  the 
powerful  economic  interests,  which  make  enormous  profits 
out  of  the  drug  traffic.  If  a  Central  Board  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Geneva  for  the  supervision  of  this  traffic  a  far 
more  powerful  searchlight  would  be  cast  on  these  countries 
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than  it  is  possible  for  the  Advisory  Committee  to  throw. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  important  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  be  ratified.  For  it  is  most  necessary, 
as  Mr.  Gavit  points  out  in  his  book  on  the  traffic  in  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  called  Opiutn,  that  the  leaders  in  the  warfare 
should  get  together  to  obtain  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
facts  upon  which  a  common  campaign  could  be  based. 
Qnly  upon  such  intelligence,  he  urges,  can  be  based  “  an 
alert  and  constantly  improving  technique  of  detection  and 
prevention,  such  as  international  police  co-operation  brings 
to  bear  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against 
murder,  robbery  and  fraud.”  If  the  drug  smuggler  is  to 
be  dealt  with  he  must  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of  out¬ 
lawry  as  the  pirate.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Gavit’s  opinion,  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  Central  Board,  which  would 
work  as  a  general  international  staff  for  organising  the  war 
against  an  enemy  more  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
insidious,  than  any  disease,  a  general  staff  w'hich  would 
be  the  directing  brain  for  the  protection  of  humanity 
against  the  drug  traffic.”  Its  most  potent  weapon  would 
be  that  of  “  swift  publicity,”  for,  “  the  only  remedy  for 
this  affliction,”  to  quote  Mr.  Gavit  again,  “  lies  in  the 
awakened  fear  and  the  enlisted  intelligence  of  mankind.” 

This  is  well  said,  and  when  a  distinguished  American 
publicist  writes  in  this  way  there  is  perhaps  reason  to 
hope  that  if  the  Board  were  established  the  Americans 
would  join  it.  But  whether  they  co-operate  or  not,  the 
Geneva  Convention  should  be  ratified  to  enable  this  Board 
to  be  set  up  without  delay. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 
By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

When  Admiral  Dewey  cut  the  Pacific  cable  to  avoid 
official  interference  with  his  plans  and  then  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  defences  of  the  Philippines  his  action  had  far 
reaching  consequences.  The  Philippines  fell  into  the 
unwilling  lap  of  the  United  States,  and  with  them  came 
all  the  problems  of  an  Occidental  nation  with  Oriental 
interests  of  territorial  character.  From  that  day  the 
United  States  has  been  actually  and  deeply  concerned  as 
to  the  progress  of  events  in  Asia.  Previous  to  that  fateful 
hour  American  interest  in  the  Far  East  was  sentimental, 
religious  and  commercial,  but  to  a  degree  which  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Philippines  into  the  map  of 
American  territory  began  a  period  of  costly  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  the  government  of  other  peoples,  aroused  interest 
and  suspicion  as  to  Japanese  ambitions  and  the  birth  of  a 
Far  East  Section  of  the  Department  of  State  which  soon 
assumed  proportions  of  significance.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  importance  of  these  Far 
Eastern  matters,  not  only  those  of  actual  administration, 
but  in  their  influence  upon  national  politics,  expenditure 
and  all  foreign  relations.  In  a  word  the  chief  results  of 
the  unfortunate,  though  brief  and  militarily  unimportant, 
war  with  Spain  was  the  precipitation  of  the  United  States 
into  international  affairs  to  a  degree  never  contemplated  or 
expected  by  the  founders  of  the  Government.  Visions  of 
American  participation  in  all  the  concerns  of  North  and 
South  America  were  not  unknown,  but  no  political  prophet 
had  sensed  a  future  for  American  diplomacy  as  a  share¬ 
holder  in  Oriental  perplexities.  Twenty  years  later  the 
effect  of  a  great  war  was  to  expand  and  render  even  more 
emphatic  American  interest  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  world. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  situation  which  has  now  arisen  in  China 
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has  an  interest  for  the  United  States  it  would  not  have  had 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  American  and  British  Governments  are  practically 
in  accord  as  to  immediate  needs  in  China.  They  are  both 
agreed  upon  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
nationals,  by  diplomacy  if  possible,  by  force  if  necessary. 
The  position  of  the  American  Government  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  British  Government  even  in 
this  respect,  however,  in  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief 
among  the  American  people  that  the  Chinese  would  dis¬ 
criminate  in  fav’our  of  the  American  in  any  mob  attack 
upon  foreigners.  This  belief  is  largely  due  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  American  missionaries  and  has  little  foundation 
in  fact,  but  that  it  prevails  is  known  to  the  politicians,  and 
complicates  what  is  apparently,  but  only  superficially,  a 
simple  and  straightforward  matter. 

The  American  Government  has  no  concessions  in  China, 
but  the  twelve  thousand  American  nationals  who  are  there 
own  or  represent  property  in  that  country  to  the  value  of 
about  thirty  million  sterling,  and  business  interests  carried 
on  by  about  six  hundred  firms  run  into  many  millions  more. 
Direct  trade  between  America  and  China  amounts  to  about 
fifty  million  sterling  annually  and  has  rapidly  increased  of 
late.  Great  Britain  has  about  the  same  number  of 
nationals  in  China  as  the  United  States.  The  annual 
British  trade  with  that  country  is  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  shows  signs  of  decrease.  On  the  other 
hand  Great  Britain  has  valuable  concessions  and  a  larger 
financial  interest  than  any  other  country.  The  Chinese 
foreign  debt  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds 
sterling,  there  being  about  eighty  million  in  railway  loans 
as  a  single  item.  It  is  estimated  that  China  is  now  about 
forty  million  sterling  in  default  in  interest  and  principal 
payments  on  these  loans.  British  creditors  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  nationality,  and  the 
British  financial  world  is  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  future 
value  of  present  Chinese  investments. 

In  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  nationals  and  trade 
interests  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  said 
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to  be  almost  equally  concerned.  In  the  matter  of  conces¬ 
sions  and  loans,  however,  Great  Britain  has  a  very  much 
larger  stake  in  the  country.  In  the  domain  of  political 
interest  that  of  Great  Britain  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States;  in  fact  this  interest  is  of  prime  importance 
in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  has 
offered  to  make  equality  treaties  with  China  and  to  place 
that  country  and  its  nationals  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  country  and  its  citizens,  and  to  give  back  to  China 
the  full  management  of  her  own  affairs  so  long  as  justice  is 
done  to  British  vested  interests  in  the  final  settlement. 

Here,  again,  enter  complications  in  the  making  of  a  new 
treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States  even  if  the 
United  States  is  quite  agreeable  to  a  recognition  of  the  full 
sovereignty  of  China  over  its  own  territory  and  internal 
affairs.  It  is  held  that  existing  treaties  must  be  denounced 
before  a  new  treaty  can  be  made.  This  cannot  be  done 
except  through  mutual  agreement,  the  United  States 
Senate  on  one  side  and  a  united  China  on  the  other.  The 
first  difficulty  is  to  succeed  in  getting  a  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  which  really  speaks  for  the  whole  of  China,  and  the 
second  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  so-called  equality 
treaty  can  be  made  between  the  United  States  and  China 
because  of  the  American  Chinese  exclusion  law,  the  con¬ 
tinued  enforcement  of  which  is  demanded  by  American 
public  opinion. 

The  Chinese  question  in  the  United  States  is  full  of 
apparent  contradictions.  The  Chinese  are  excluded,  thus 
bringing  about  an  “  inferiority  complex  ”  in  China  which 
has  intensified  the  anti-foreign  feeling.  The  same  is  true 
of  Japan,  but  with  different  results.  China  has  accepted 
the  situation  with  that  philosophy  so  characteristic  of  the 
race;  while  the  Japanese  have  fought  a  losing  and  em¬ 
bittered  battle  against  it,  thus  generating  dangerous  inter¬ 
national  antagonisms.  At  the  same  time  the  American 
people,  serene  in  their  belief  that  not  only  are  they  right 
but  that  they  possess  the  privilege  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  to  suit  themselves,  have  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
their  practical  aid  to  the  countries  whose  citizens  they  would 
not  have  amongst  them. 
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This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  China.  The 
Chinese  Nationalist  movement  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
had  its  birth  and  attained  a  large  part  of  its  present  impor¬ 
tance  through  American  encouragement.  The  numerous 
Chinese  students  who  have  been  freely  admitted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  universities  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Moral  and  financial  support  came  from 
America  in  unrestricted  flow,  and  leading  politicians  and 
statesmen  have  given  the  idea  their  emphatic  approval  and 
support.  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Senator  Borah, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  said  :  “  The  most  magnificent  scene 
in  the  world  is  to  see  a  great  people,  after  years  of  turmoil 
and  strife  and  oppression  by  outside  Powers,  coming  into 
their  own.  ...  I  look  to  see  them  ultimately  accomplish 
their  complete  redemption  as  a  great  Power  and  take  their 
rightful  place  among  the  family  of  nations.” 

There  is  no  question  but  that  American  public  sentiment 
is  largely  in  accord  with  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
Borah.  The  American  Government  has  directed  its  policy 
to  meet  this  idea  in  that  what  is  proposed  and  what  is  agreed 
to  are  along  the  lines  of  complaisance  with  the  Nationalist 
movement  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  suggestion,  however  impracticable  it  may  appear  to 
others,  that  the  Shanghai  concession  should  be  neutralised, 
was  made  with  the  sole  idea  of  preventing  if  possible  an 
armed  conflict  between  foreigners  and  the  Chinese.  In 
the  past  few  years  a  new  element  has  appeared  in  the 
Chinese  situation,  and  that  is  the  Russian  influence.  That 
this  tends  towards  violence  is  probably  true,  but  that  this 
feature  of  the  Russian  intervention  is,  in  many  quarters, 
given  an  undue  importance  in  its  relation  to  Chinese  affairs 
in  general  is  also  true.  To  refer  to  the  Southern  Chinese 
forces  as  the  “  Red  ”  or  “  Bolshevic  ”  army  is  to  give  a 
wrong  impression.  The  Nationalistic  movement  would 
have  come  into  being  if  the  Soviet  Government  had  never 
materialised,  and  China  will  never  go  “  Bolshevic.”  The 
psychology  and  tradition  of  the  Chinese  render  them  less 
susceptible  to  Marxian  doctrines  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  They  are  a  nation  of  individualists,  the  entire 
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social  and  economic  system  being  founded  upon  the  dignity 
and  value  to  the  community  of  the  individual  trader.  In 
China  the  merchant  has  been  the  aristocrat  and  the  soldier 
the  hireling,  this  being  in  striking  contrast  to  conditions 
which  prevail  in  neighbouring  countries. 

The  movement  which  is  now  culminating  in  China  began 
long  before  Bolshevism  had  been  heard  of  as  a  force  in 
political  affairs,  and  it  will  remain  when  Bolshevism  has 
disappeared  as  a  controlling  force  in  the  government  of 
peoples.  For  many  years  past  the  western  nations  have 
welcomed  the  Chinese  to  educational  institutions,  have  sent 
missionaries,  technical  advisers  and  business  experts  to  ^ 
teach  them  modern  modes  of  thought  and  action,  and  in  this 
way  have  made  inevitable  a  widespread  movement  towards 
the  modernisation  of  China,  which  must  necessarily  from 
time  to  time  assume  a  convulsive  form.  With  all  its  age- 
old  institutions,  and  the  deep-rooted  habits  of  centuries,  a 
turnover  in  China  will  never  result  as  it  has  in  some  other 
countries. 

The  nature  of  the  Chinese  is  naturally  peaceful;  he  is 
by  instinct  a  trader,  and  no  trading  can  succeed  with  dis¬ 
turbance  rife.  He  is  willing  to  get  rid  of  his  antiquated 
forms  of  Government,  but  what  he  really  wants  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  modelled  after  a  different  plan,  is  a  law  and  order 
that  will  allow  him  to  return  to  his  normal  occupations, 
which  are  those  of  industry  and  commerce.  Mob  disorder 
and  mob  violence  are  inevitable  in  times  of  change  such 
as  these,  and  in  no  country  can  they  take  a  worse  form  than 
in  the  lower  social  grades  of  humanity  in  China.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  and  their  passions 
can  be  aroused  and  directed  by  skilful  leaders  in  directions 
which  bode  ill  for  the  Chinese  people  and  for  those  upon 
whom  they  seek  to  wreak  vengeance  for  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs.  It  is  here  that  the  professed  agitator  enters  in, 
be  he  a  demagogue  seeking  his  own  advantage,  or  an  agent 
provocateur  of  foreign  interests. 

In  the  past  Japan  has  been  accused,  rightfully  or  wrong¬ 
fully,  of  using  this  force  to  meet  her  own  ends.  To-day 
Russia  is  alleged  to  be  the  guilty  party.  In  both  cases 
and  in  all  such  episodes  the  intervening  agency  has  been 
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inspired  by  the  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  its  own 
country.  The  attitude  of  Russia  towards  China  is  of  great 
interest  and  has  a  far  greater  significance  than  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  attempts  to  spread  the  ideas  of  communism  or 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  other  nations.  In  the  Russian 
scheme  of  diplomacy  a  Russian-Chinese  entente  figures 
largely,  but  only  with  a  Republican  China  free  of  foreign 
domination.  Russia  looks  upon  Japan  as  her  chief  rival 
and  antagonist  in  the  Far  East,  and  upon  China  not  only 
as  a  possible  friend  and  ally,  but  as  of  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  future  economic  life  of  Russia. 

To  encourage  the  Nationalists,  to  aid  the  Chinese  to 
free  themselves  from  foreign  influence,  and  to  identify 
Russia  with  Chinese  Nationalist  military  and  diplomatic 
victories  is  all  in  line  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  Soviet  Government  does  not  expect  or 
even  hope  to  accomplish  more  than  to  make  of  China  a 
close  friend  and  ally,  for  the  Russians  know  better  than 
anyone  else  that  the  Marxian  principles  will  never  be 
adopted  by  the  Chinese.  The  Russian  effort  in  China  is 
fundamentally  an  anti-Japanese  move,  while  superficially 
it  may  appear  to  be  more  concerned  with  making  trouble. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  serious  clash  between  the  Chinese 
military  forces  and  the  defenders  of  foreign  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty,  Russia  will  be  blamed.  If  such  a  deplorable  incident 
should  occur  it  will  hurt  China  and  it  will  react  unfavour¬ 
ably  upon  Russian  interests  throughout  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States.  It  would  tend  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  rapfrochenient  between  the  Russian  and 
American  Governments  now  so  diligently  sought  in  many 
quarters. 

The  Russians  realise  this  and  they  are  now  advising  the 
Southern  Chinese  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
British  Government,  and  will  probably  use  their  influence 
to  that  end.  Their  reasoning  is  clear,  for  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  strengthen  the  Southern  faction,  which  is 
friendly  to  Russia,  and  weaken  the  Northern  faction,  which 
is  friendly  to  Japan.  If  the  truth  be  told,  however,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  closer  together  than  any  other 
two  of  the  Powers  in  their  sympathies  with  Chinese 
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Nationalist  aspirations,  for  the  Nationalist  cause  has  been 
openly  encouraged  and  abetted  by  Russia  and  America 
and  rather  frowned  upon  elsewhere. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  American  Government  has 
been  other  than  neutral;  it  refers  entirely  to  the  popular 
sentiment  in  the  United  States.  Encouragement  has  been 
given  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  by  Russians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  because  of  a  common  belief  in  a  Government  by  the 
people.  This  is  as  far  as  the  likeness  goes,  however,  for 
what  America  and  Russia  mean  by  a  Government  by  the 
people  is  as  remote  one  from  the  other  as  the  North  and 
the  South  Poles.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Russia 
will  to  a  certain  extent  encourage  the  making  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Southern  Chinese  and  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  and  will  with  even  greater  vigour 
put  every  obstacle  possible  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with 
Peking. 

The  attitude  of  Japan  towards  the  Chinese  situation  is 
one  of  interest  and  importance,  for  the  interests  of  that 
country  in  China  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  There  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Japanese 
nationals  in  China,  and  the  economic  future  of  Japan 
depends  largely  upon  the  ability  to  trade  freely  under 
favourable  conditions  with  the  peoples  on  the  mainland. 
Japan  has  been  credited  with  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Northern  forces,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Island  Empire  has  instigated  many  of  the  disturbances 
which  have  occurred  in  China  in  recent  years.  If  the 
Nationalists  are  to  win,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  Japan 
should  be  on  good  terms  with  her  powerful  neighbour; 
hence  there  has  been  a  decided  air  of  neutrality  in  the 
Japanese  attitude,  especially  of  late. 

The  Western  Powers  will  probably  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  work  leading  up  to  the  final  determination 
as  to  the  position  of  foreigners  in  China,  and  Japan  will 
share  in  the  benefits  of  that  settlement  to  the  large  degree 
to  which  her  economic  and  geographic  position  entitles 
her.  The  real  weight  of  the  situation  will  probably  be 
carried  by  Great  Britain,  for  British  interests  will  allow  of 
no  hesitation  or  equivocation.  Far  more  is  involved  than 
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the  comparatively  simple  idea  of  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

The  Washington  Government  will  be  hampered  by  the 
utterances  of  influential  sentimentalists  and  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  its  Chinese  problem.  American  political  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  is  remote  and  largely  theoretical.  Its 
practical  interests  are  comprised  within  the  matter  of  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  A  strong  desire  to  aid  the 
Chinese,  which  is  an  almost  universal  sentiment  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act;  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  to  secure  equal  rights  for  American  citizens  in  any 
final  settlement  is  the  work  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  accomplish  these  results  is  only  a  part  of  the 
British  task,  for  British  capital  is  heavily  concerned  in  the 
machinery  of  the  life  of  China  outside  the  domain  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  foreigner,  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
Empire  are  concerned  with  every  move  which  may  be 
made  by  native  or  foreign  influence. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  must  have  given  anxious  hours 
to  many  British  hearts,  for  not  only  the  hopes  of  recent 
years  but  venerable  vintages  were  menaced  with  destruction 
when  the  wine  lodges  at  Oporto  came  in  reach  of  a  bom¬ 
bardment.  Apart  from  this  anxiety,  which  was  soon 
relieved,  the  English  public  showed  little  concern,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  it  neither  knew  who  was  making  the 
revolution  nor  why  it  was  made.  This  proves,  first  the 
value  of  a  censorship,  and  secondly  the  importance  of 
arranging  beforehand  for  publicity  when  you  attempt  a 
coup  d’etat.  Perhaps  we  should  have  been  less  callous  or 
more  interested  had  the  revolution  occurred  elsewhere. 
Some  years  ago  I  met  an  artist  who  set  me  guessing  at  her 
nationality  and,  to  help  out  my  stupidity,  prompted  :  “  A 
countiy  where  they  are  always  using  bombs.”  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  moment  I  claimed  her  for  an  Irishwoman ; 
but  that  was  how  probably  the  most  famous  living  Por¬ 
tuguese  thought  of  Portugal.  And  nobody  troubles  to 
know  the  precise  meaning  of  a  revolution  in  a  country  where 
they  are  always  using  bombs. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  as  a  proof  how  the  habits  of  a 
country  may  change,  that  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  External  Affairs  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  intervened 
recently  in  a  debate  on  the  Irish  Army  estimates  to  say 
two  things  :  first,  that  it  was  practically  unthinkable  that 
the  Irish  Army  should  ever  be  used  against  the  British; 
and  secondly,  that  if  Britain  were  at  war,  Ireland,  whether 
explicitly  involved  or  no,  would  almost  certainly  need  to 
co-operate  in  the  defence  of  these  islands.  What  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  said  is  plain  common  sense  :  none  the  less,  it 
marks  a  stage  that  he  should  have  said  it;  and  the 
Dominions  Conference  has  helped  us — meaning  by  us. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — to  this  stage. 
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Omniscience  would  be  a  very  handy  possession  for  a  pub¬ 
licist — even  if  it  had  a  niggardly  limitation  to  present  facts. 
The  remote  history  of  Chinese  agrarian  conditions  might  be 
dispensed  with,  but  are  there  landlords  all  through  China? 
If  one  knew  that,  it  would  be  more  possible  to  gauge  the 
importance  of  a  telegram  from  the  Times  correspondent 
at  Shanghai,  which  reported  that  in  the  province  of  Hanan, 
since  its  absorption  into  “  the  Cantonese  system,”  Bol¬ 
shevik  agents  organised  committees  of  peasants.  These 
dictate  rents,  and  any  landlord  who  resists  is  in  danger  of  a 
beating.  One  was  killed,  and  the  killing  was  openly 
justified. 

These  statements  are  eloquent  to  Irishmen  but  appar¬ 
ently  dumb  to  the  English,  for  there  has  been  little  or  no 
attempt  to  bring  out  their  significance.  England  has  for¬ 
gotten  what  land  hunger  means.  Any  Russian  agent  who 
tells  Chinese  peasants  that  in  Bolshevist  Russia  landlords 
are  abolished  will  produce  effect.  The  French  peasant  is 
anti-clerical  because  he  associates  the  Church  with  the  old 
regime,  just  as  the  Irish  peasant  is  clerical  because  the 
priests  backed  him  in  the  fight  for  the  land.  In  Russia,  as 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  pointed  out  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review,  the  peasantry  backed  the  Bolshevists  against 
Denikin  because  during  the  revolution  made  by  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  they  had  seized  their  lands.  In  China,  once  the 
peasant  has  come  to  believe  that  the  Kuomintun  party  will 
make  him  owner  where  he  was  tenant,  or  will  even  give  him 
more  security  and  lower  rent,  the  Kuomintun,  be  it  Bol¬ 
shevist  or  Nationalist,  has  him  body  and  soul. 

This  attitude  is  not  merely  dictated  by  cupidity :  land 
hunger  is  a  peasant’s  idealism  to  which  he  generally  sub¬ 
ordinates  all  desire  for  a  particular  woman  :  it  is  a  kind  of 
ancestor  worship,  for  to  him  the  land  and  the  family  appear 
morally  inseparable,  and  he  expects  his  son  to  continue  in 
his  place,  as  if  bound  by  hereditary  obligation.  Also, 
tenant  or  no,  he  has  always  the  sense  of  moral  ownership. 
Land  hunger  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  forces  known 
to  humanity,  and  nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  stand 
against  it  but  the  rival  instinct  of  proprietorship  ruthlessly 
acted  on  by  landowners  having  superior  force. 
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The  Chinese  leaders,  whom  Mr.  Chen  calls  “  feudalists,” 
no  doubt  have  this  instinct,  and  probably  also  all  the 
requisite  ruthlessness.  But  have  they  force  in  sufficient 
superiority  }  As  between  the  armed  force  which  can  appeal 
at  once  to  the  idealism  and  to  the  land  hunger  of  every 
peasant  in  a  land  where  peasants  are  counted  by  the 
hundred  million,  and  the  armed  force  which  can  merely 
coerce  the  peasants,  the  issue  cannot  be  long  in  doubt.  It 
is  well  to  remember  this  when  enterprising  persons  wish  to 
assist  the  feudalists  as  they  assisted  Denikin.  How  much 
good  did  they  do  to  the  Whites  in  Russia  ? 

It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  protect  either  Chinese  land¬ 
lords  or  tenants,  but  the  British  Government  has  a  definite 
concern,  being  threatened  with  what  Mr.  Chen  calls  the 
economic  weapon !  This,  however,  does  not  mean : 
“  Unless  you  concede  our  demands  we  will  not  trade  with 
you.”  If  that  declaration  were  made  it  would  be  economic 
war,  and  China  would  naturally  take  steps  to  render  it 
effective  by  forbidding  her  subjects  to  buy  or  sell  from  us. 
This  would  of  course  be  in  breach  of  the  treaties,  but  it 
would  not  need  to  be  met  except  by  economic  weapons — 
such  as  the  British  community  at  Hankow  used  with  effect. 
But  it  was  not  by  these  means  that  the  Cantonese  succeeded 
at  Hankow.  A  mob  invaded  privacy  and  threatened 
things  which  it  was  well  able  to  perform  unless  armed  force 
checked  it.  Theoretically,  this  showed  their  aversion  to  the 
existence  of  a  British  concession.  Nobody  can  tell  what 
proportion  of  the  Chinese  in  Hankow  felt  this  aversion : 
but  a  mob  of  a  thousand  makes  an  impressive  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  is  easily  raised  in  any  town  after  a  little  spade 
work.  Its  action  will  be  determined,  once  it  gets  into 
action,  by  the  least  scrupulous  person  in  its  mass. 

The  old  Chinese  Government  when  forced  to  admit 
Europeans  to  trade  in  China  ordered  that  they  must  live 
in  a  compound.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  concessions, 
and  probably  the  Chinese  foresaw  possible  complications 
if  European  families  and  properties  were  scattered  through 
a  Chinese  city.  At  all  events  the  existence  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  simplifies  the  British  Government’s  task.  Cer- 
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tainly  the  surrender  at  Hankow  was  not  bad  in  so  far  as 
it  gave  effect  to  principles  Great  Britain  had  been  contend¬ 
ing  for  in  the  Council  of  European  Powers.  But  it  was  bad 
in  so  far  as  it  was  a  surrender  to  mob  violence ;  and  though 
it  may  be  better  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way 
than  not  to  do  it  (instance,  Ireland  in  1921),  it  is  vastly 
better  to  do  it  in  the  right  way  (instance,  South  Africa  in 
1907).  Now  that  the  danger  of  an  attack  by  an  army  on 
the  Shanghai  concession  seems  to  have  receded,  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  can  be  halted  at  Hong  Kong  :  but  the 
danger  from  mob  violence  remains,  and  that  is  the  case 
for  sending  a  couple  of  regim.ents  to  Shanghai.  The  right 
thing  can  then  be  done  in  something  approaching  to  the 
right  way.  There  should  be  no  great  difficulty  about  that 
if  China’s  claim  is  not  pushed  to  the  extremity;  but 
logicians,  such  as  abound  wherever  there  is  revolution, 
will  certainly  demand  the  retrocession  of  Hong  Kong — 
which  I  do  not  see  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  advocating, 
even  in  opposition.  But  some  of  his  surrounders  (let  us 
avoid  the  misleading  word  followers)  may  be  quite  ready 
for  this. 

Indeed  the  Labour  e.xtremists  have  good  reason  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Kuomintun.  They  condemn  the 
use  of  force  against  Chinese  mobs  because  a  great  deal 
of  their  own  machinery  works  by  mobbing ;  and  it  is  here, 
in  the  attempt  to  decide  how  far  mob  pressure  may  be 
applied  to  an  individual  or  group,  that  Parliament  has  its 
work  cut  out  in  the  coming  session. 

Any  lawful  organisation  has  the  right  to  establish 
penalties  of  a  lawful  kind  to  enforce  the  conditions  which 
its  members  have  accepted,  and  this  implies  the  right  to 
ascertain  wLether  the  conditions  are  being  broken.  The 
real  case  for  peaceful  picketing  rests  on  the  need  to  prove 
breaches  of  discipline ;  but  this  institution  is  mainly 
defended  as  a  means  of  moral  suasion.  Pickets  are  there 
to  reason  and  remonstrate  with  persons  about  to  commit  a 
breach  of  discipline.  That  is  the  theory.  In  practice  we 
all  know  how  a  mob  reasons  and  remonstrates.  Parliament 
will  probably  be  asked  to  lay  down  marks  by  which  a 
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picket  can  be  distinguished  from  a  mob ;  and  the  solution 
is  just  as  practicable  as  that  of  the  old  Greek  puzzle  of  the 
heap.  When  does  a  picket  become  a  crowd }  One 
more  or  less — and  so  on. 

The  thing  most  essential  to  liberty  at  present  is  to  limit 
mob-bullying.  Nothing  will  ever  abolish  it.  In  time  of 
war  highly  civilised  persons  praise  it  as  a  patriotic  expres¬ 
sion;  in  time  of  economic  war  it  will  always  be  regarded 
with  too  much  toleration  by  those  who  recognise  that  their 
chance  to  win  depends  on  keeping  their  organisation  solid 
and  stopping  leakage.  In  either  case,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  practised,  the  performance  will  attract  those 
persons  who  like  to  see  a  cat  worried  or  a  dog  with  a  can 
tied  to  his  tail.  Is  it  necessary  to  lay  down  that  picketing 
is  legal?  In  every  factory  and  in  every  mine  the  whole 
Union  will  know  without  need  of  pickets  who  goes  to  work 
and  who  stays  out ;  and  in  any  community  of  such  workers 
the  ones  who  separate  themselves  from  their  fellows  will 
get  evil  looks  and  hard  words,  picketing  or  no  picketing. 
But  to  recognise  by  law  the  right  of  bands  to  patrol  the 
roads  to  work  is  opening  the  gates  for  bullying. 

There  is  certainly  a  widespread  desire  to  see  a  change 
here,  though  that  need  not  extend  to  a  definite  prohibition 
of  picketing.  On  the  other  hand,  any  proposal  to  make 
trade  union  funds  again  liable,  as  they  were  made  by  the 
Taff  Vale  judgment,  would  raise  up  a  feeling  that  the 
accumulated  savings  and  scrapings  of  working  men  should 
be  sacrosanct.  If  the  unions  dissipate  them,  that  is  the 
affair  only  of  the  unions.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  trade  union  expenditure  on  what  was  really  a  poli¬ 
tical  struggle  in  the  general  strike  has  lessened  this  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  working  men’s  combined  purse ;  neither  have 
the  loans  from  Russia  to  the  miners  advanced  the  general 
popularity  of  the  unions.  There  is  some  danger  lest  full- 
blooded  heroes  should  over-estimate  the  force  of  this  re¬ 
action  and  propose  to  make  it  possible  again  to  bankrupt 
the  unions  by  an  action  at  law.  Fortunately,  it  is  likely 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  will  have  more  to  say  in  shaping  this 
measure  than  his  Home  Secretary. 

However,  Englishmen  seldom  go  out  to  bid  the  devil 
1  Q2 
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good  morrow,  and  these  topics  have  not  yet  seriously  en¬ 
grossed  the  public  mind.  But  when  politics  and  scandal 
meet  they  smother  all  else,  and  there  seldom  was  a  finer 
combination  of  these  elements  than  in  the  action  which 
Captain  Wright  brought  against  Lord  Gladstone — at  Lord 
Gladstone’s  peremptory  challenge.  Many  people,  though 
they  disbelieved  Captain  Wright’s  statements  about  the 
elder  Gladstone,  and  thought  it  odious  to  make  them,  even 
in  good  faith,  nevertheless  blamed  Lord  Gladstone’s  step 
as  foolish.  Yet  in  a  duelling  country  he  could  scarcely 
have  refrained  from  action  without  imputation  of 
cowardice.  Fisticuffs  were  out  of  the  question  for  a  man 
of  seventy-three,  and  in  any  case  that  matter  required  more 
dignified  challenge.  What,  then,  could  he  do  but  what  he 
did.^  And  now  that  he  has  appealed,  at  heavy  risk  of 
money,  to  an  English  judge  and  jury,  does  not  the  result 
attained  seem  more  conclusive  than  if  he  had  shot  Captain 
Wright  or  been  shot  by  him.? 

The  talk  which  came  to  Captain  Wright’s  ears  was  made 
current  (as  all  who  read  Morlcy’s  biography  knew')  by  a 
crusade  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  was  no  doubt  a  quixotic 
folly.  Yet  one  values  that  contrast  to  the  astuteness  of 
the  “  old  parliamentary  hand.”  And  one  can  imagine  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  said  had  anyone  recommended 
that  a  son  should,  for  considerations  of  prudence,  have  left 
his  dead  father’s  fame  to  be  tarnished  with  the  imputation 
of  odious  hypocrisy.  Lord  Gladstone  has  perhaps  done  us 
all  a  good  turn  by  stiffening  some  relaxed  standards  in 
literature.  But  it  was  a  much  greater  service  to  remind  this 
generation  that  a  great  man’s  memory  is  worth  defending. 

Next  to  this  engrossing  theme,  talk  has  run  most  on  the 
Flemish  and  Belgian  pictures  at  Burlington  House.  It 
needed  perseverance  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  view  of 
this  wonderful  exhibition,  so  persistent  were  the  crowds, 
especially  in  front  of  the  great  primitives.  No  wonder,  for, 
all  things  else  apart,  they  are  great  fun.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  putties  (of  white  cloth)  on  one  of  the  sleeping  soldiers 
in  Hubert  van  Eyck’s  picture  of  the  Three  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre.  That  does  not  prevent  one  from  noticing  also 
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how  heavy  and  gross  is  the  sleep  of  his  boorish  comrade 
who  leans  against  the  tomb  in  the  centre,  nor  from  seeing 
the  passion  of  silent  grief  in  the  women’s  eyes,  dry  with 
too  much  weeping.  With  these  early  masters  you  cannot 
take  in  the  picture  as  a  single  impression ;  you  must  look 
here  and  look  there;  but  how  much  is  rendered  and  how 
wonderfully!  Another  van  Eyck  (Jan,  this  time)  makes 
us  realise  another  aspect  of  that  age  by  his  picture  of  work¬ 
men  actually  busy  in  completing  one  of  those  pieces  of 
architecture  before  which  we  moderns  stand  gaping.  Ap¬ 
parently,  too,  Jan  van  Eyck  sat  down  and  made  up  out  of 
his  head  that  tower  in  all  its  massive  intricacy. 

But  the  real  fun  is  to  try  to  see  the  subjects  of  these 
old  painters  as  modern  men  and  women.  It  ought  to  be 
quite  easy,  for  all  the  delineation  carries  the  stamp  of 
exact  fidelity;  and  for  the  men  it  is  easy.  The  portrait  of 
Edward  Grimston,  painted  by  Petrus  Christus  in  1441, 
shows  a  very  handsome  Englishman,  clean-shaven,  with 
clear  grey  eyes,  whose  modelling  is  perhaps  a  degree  more 
wonderful  than  that  of  the  firm,  beautiful  mouth.  (All 
these  craftsmen  in  their  portraits  draw  these  fluid  features 
apparently  without  the  least  error  or  hesitation.)  Grim¬ 
ston  might  be  one  of  the  younger  Tories  of  to-day  at  a 
masquerade.  But  the  women  who  hang  on  that  wall, 
although  the  skill  spent  on  them  is  even  finer,  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  hard  to  translate  into  modern  life.  Roger  van 
der  Weyden’s  old  lady,  inscribed  Persica  Sibylla,  sug¬ 
gests  a  Japanese  rather  than  a  European,  because  her 
eyebrows  have  been  plucked  till  the  line  of  them  diverges 
completely  from  that  of  the  orbits.  But  the  essential 
trouble  is  to  picture  women  of  to-day  with  an  artificial  bald¬ 
ness  over  the  forehead  and  the  hair  strained  tight  back. 
When  one  comes  to  the  Master  of  the  St.  Lucy  legend — 
about  1480 — the  ladies  have  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  do  not  bewilder  us  by  such  expanses  of  forehead,  while 
the  Madonna  by  the  Master  of  the  St.  Ursula  legend  might 
be,  not  exactly  contemporary,  but  a  Victorian  type.  This 
master  gave  his  ladies  eyelashes,  which  helps  to  familiarise 
them. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  figures  presented  by  the 
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mediaeval  imagination  is  Satan  in  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Van 
der  Goes.  The  tempter  is  shaped  like  a  kangaroo  from  the 
shoulders  down,  but  has  the  head  of  a  blue-eyed  inquisitive 
damsel — not  sinister,  but  the  image  of  one  who  will  get 
into  mischief,  and  so  get  others  into  it. 

The  big  room  left  me  feeling  that  Vandyck  could  always 
give  a  distinguished  pose  and  gesture,  like  the  reflection  in 
a  far-off  glass;  but  Rubens  at  his  best  made  real  people  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Yet  once,  in  his  portrait  of  Filippo 
Spinola,  Vandyck  makes  us  aware  that  someone  is  actually 
there.  Sustermans  conveys  even  better  that  sense  of  a 
presence  in  his  Medici  princess  whose  brown  beauty  seems 
so  full  of  contemporary  life  that  one  hardly  notices  the 
difference  of  costume.  As  for  Lambert  Lombard,  who 
painted  his  own  portrait  about  1580,  to  look  at  him  one 
would  say  he  might  have  walked  into  Burlington  House 
beside  Millais  and  Alma  Tadema.  It  would  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  put  this  vivid  thing  beside  Millais’  portrait  of 
Hook,  the  landscape  painter,  and  compare  the  means  by 
which  so  similar  results  were  achieved. 

But  Quintin  Matsys — he  is  the  one  who  obliterates  time. 
Did  ever  another  portrait  convey  the  impression  of  a  man 
actually  in  discourse  like  his  /Egidius,  with  finger  pointing 
the  argument  from  a  book — and  what  life  quivers  in  that 
finger  !  The  Renaissance  scholar  is  almost  breathing  before 
our  eyes.  Next  hangs  the  amazing  study  of  Holbein  by 
Matsys,  with  wide,  untidy  mouth  in  a  gorilla-shaped  head, 
yet  with  gentle,  dreamy  eyes — the  type  one  sees  sometimes 
in  an  Irish  peasant  “  voteen.”  The  big,  clumsy  hands  are 
held  up  that  you  may  see  how  coarse  they  are — and  yet  one 
sees  they  could  grip,  or  could  touch  softly. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  in  the  whole  show  is  the 
elder  Pieter  Bruegel’s  Storm  at  Sea.  His  water  is  not 
in  the  least  like  water  :  yet  Van  Gogh  might  have  made  that 
desperate  effort  to  convey  a  mountainous,  heaving  element 
beside  the  solid  land,  and  might  have  scattered  those  gulls 
in  wild  disorder  over  the  sky  and  accumulated  that  black 
menace  of  cloud.  It  is  a  piece  of  sheer  expressionism 
several  centuries  old. 
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KAISER  WILLIAM  THE  SECOND 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

It  must  be  a  curious  and  shattering  mental  ordeal  for  the  former 
German  Emperor  to  read — if  they  reach  him  in  the  seclusion  of  Doom 
— tile  various  books  and  publications  which  have  dissected  his  person¬ 
ality  and  psychology  whilst  he  is  still  a  living  man.  The  most  unspar¬ 
ing  and  relentless  of  his  vivisectors  have  lieen  his  own  countrymen,  his 
former  Ministers,  officers,  and  friends,  in  the  days  before  the  debacle. 
In  England,  although  there  was  much  lying  propaganda  during  the 
war  in  abuse  of  the  Emperor  and  his  eldest  son,  since  his  downfall 
and  oblivion  this  country  has  not  troubled  to  think  much  about  William 
the  Second,  or  wished  to  examine  his  mentality  and  former  motives 
under  a  microscope.  He  is  no  longer  execrated.  The  enormities  of 
“  The  Old  Kayser,”  as  the  multitude  termed  him,  seemed  to  cease 
automatically  with  the  end  of  the  war.  Far  different  was  it  a  hundred 
years  earlier  with  England’s  arch-enemy,  Napoleon.  Even  after  he 
had,  in  his  own  phraseology,  “  thrown  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  Hritish  People,”  The  Times  was  constrained  to  write  “  of  that 
bloody  miscreant  who  has  so  long  tortured  Europe,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.”  England,  in  view  of  Elba,  never  felt  safe  until  the 
illustrious  captive  lay  dead  at  St.  Helena  and  the  Imperial  Eagle  could 
soar  no  more. 

But  the  ex-Kaiser  was  no  Napoleon,  as  is  now  inexorably  established 
by  a  German  historian,  who  bases  his  profound  indictment  of  his 
former  sovereign  upon  documentary  material  and  memoirs  almost  entirely 
German. ‘  It  is  not  the  primary  duty  of  an  Englishman  to  deny  or 
refute  the  verity  and  justice  of  a  Teutonic  condemnation  of  a  Teutonic 
monarch.  I  will  only  point  out  that  although  Herr  Ludwig  affirms 
his  Ixiok  to  be  ”  a  portrait  of  William  the  Second,”  in  which  he  designs 
“  to  let  no  adversary  of  the  Emperor  bear  witness,  but  to  construct 
our  portrait  wholly  from  his  own  deeds  and  words,  together  with  the 
reports  of  those  who  stood  in  close  relation  to  him,”  it  is  nevertheless 
an  intentionally  unflattering  portrait,  an  indictment  and  not  an  impartial 
study,  for  all  the  antagonistic  evidence  has  been  massed  in  awesome 
array  :  there  is  no  attempt  to  picture  the  good  and  evil  qualities  in  the 
man  warring  for  supremacy. 

Herr  Luilwig  would  no  doubt  reply  that  no  warfare  of  the  kind 
suggested  ever  occurred,  because  the  bad  and  neurotic  qualities  were 
always  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  this  psychological  victim  of 
heredity  and  physical  affliction.  He  deduces  most  of  the  malaise  of 
the  Emperor’s  mentality  from  the  terrible  handicap  of  his  paralysed 

(i)  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  by  Emil  Ludwig.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Ethel 
Colburn  Mayne  (Putnam,  21s.  net). 
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left  arm,  and  the  harshness  of  his  father  and  the  cold  dislike  of  his 
mother  in  his  young  time.*  This,  he  declares,  was  an  effeminate  Ixjy 
of  artistic  temperament,  who  might  have  excelled  in  the  quiet  shelter 
of  a  life  devoted  to  intellectual  {)ursuits,  but  who  by  the  strange  freak 
of  Destiny  was  called  upon  to  don  the  shining  armour  of  a  soldier  and 
be  the  ruler  of  all  the  might  of  the  new  German  Empire  without  possess¬ 
ing  any  of  those  qualities  of  blood  and  iron  which  had  animated  its 
creators.  Thus,  a  tragic  actor  without  choice,  he  had  ever  to  play  an 
unnatural,  obnoxious  part ;  he,  a  man,  like  I.udwig  of  Bavaria,  designed 
by  Nature  for  a  life  of  art  and  music  in  some  Wagnerian  castle  rising 
from  enchanted  woods  and  waters,  was  compelled  by  Fate  to  !)e  always 
in  the  great  white  light  of  publicity,  a  reluctant  warrior  upon  a  rearing 
war-horse,  and  hiding  his  maimed  arm ;  for  thirty  years  the  victim  of 
unwitting  flattery,  and  the  unbalanced  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  a  great 
country;  the  faineant  who  brought  Germany  to  cra.shing  ruin:  “  The 
land  is  groaning  now.  More  than  a  million  of  her  sons — the  half  of 
her  youth — lie  prostrate,  rotting  in  alien  soil.  Hark  to  the  mothers’ 
tears,  the  fathers’  execrations;  see  this  brave,  famished  people  cower 
to  the  victor’s  lash  !  ” 

It  is  a  terrible  and  relentless  drama  thus  conjured  up  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  unhappily  all  too  true.  But,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  blame  for  this  puppet  of  Fate, 
precipitated  by  unseen  Forces  upon  the  levers  of  great  issues  he  was 
unable  to  control,  as  of  amazed  and  awe-stricken  acknowledgment  of 
the  power  of  “  The  President  of  the  Immortals  ”  to  sport  with  his 
victims. 

The  subject  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy’s  short 
stories  is  The  Withered  Arm,  and  so,  too,  a  withered  arm  is  the  basis 
of  Herr  laidwig’s  grim  story  of  the  psychological  tragedy  of  an  imperial 
figure.  This  paralysed  arm  was  the  cause  of  the  Emperor’s  intense 
self-consciousness  and  abnormal  sensitiveness,  the  perennial  battle¬ 
ground  of  his  resolve  to  rise  above  his  cruel  disability  and  prove  to  his 
royal  relatives  in  England  that  he  was  a  paladin  and  warrior,  and 

(i)  In  conjunction  with  Herr  Ludwig’s  book  it  is  useful  .and  of  interest  to  read 
the  Kaiser’s  recently  published  autobiography.  My  Early  Life,  by  William  II,  Ex- 
Emperor  of  Germany  (Methuen,  30s.  net).  There,  although  written  in  a  mood  of 
retrospective  glamour,  the  Emperor  speaks  of  his  mother’s  sternness  to  her  elder 
children,  her  love  of  power,  and  her  passionate,  complex  character.  The  Emperor 
Frederick,  his  father,  is  stated  to  have  possessed  goodness  of  heart,  and  to  have 
been  kindly  and  friendly  in  personal  relations,  though  ever  an  authoritarian  and 
not  tolerant  of  opposition.  There  is  a  moving  account  of  the  Emperor  Frederick’s 
terrible  death  in  this  book. 

The  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  affected  in  early  life  the  ex-Kaiser's  balance  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  My  Early  Life  he  quotes  the  horrible  account  of  his  tutor,  Hinz- 
peter,  concerning  the  Spartan  tortures  the  child  endured  daily  in  learning  to  ride. 
Unable  to  preserve  his  balance  without  stirrups,  he  constantly  fell  off  the  horse, 
and  every  time  was  replaced  on  its  back,  despite  his  prayers  and  screams  of  terror. 
The  Emperor  adds  :  “  My  brother  Henry  often  howled  with  pain  when  compelled  to 
witness  the  martyrdom  of  my  youth." 

It  shows  much  merit  that  later  on  the  Emperor  became  a  fine  horseman  despite 
his  maimed  arm.  When  at  Windsor  he  rode  out  almost  daily  before  breakfast  for 
a  gallop  in  the  Great  Park. 
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not  the  like  of  his  friend  and  soul-mate,  Philip  Eulenburg,  the  Uranian 
intellectual.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Herr  Ludwig’s 
Ixwk  is  his  perceptive  study  of  the  Emperor’s  feelings  towards 
England,  the  country  he  both  loved  and  hated.  These  opposed  senti¬ 
ments  had  their  origin  in  the  near  blood  relationship  of  the  dynasties. 
His  affections  for  the  English  Royal  Family  were  repulsed,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Queen  Victoria,  no  member  of  it  responded  to  his  desire 
to  be  one  with  them  and  perchance  their  leader,  as  he  might  well  have 
claimed  to  l)e  as  the  most  brilliant  and  most  intellectually  gifted  person¬ 
ality  of  the  blood-allied  sovereigns  of  Europe.  And  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  he  had  stood  sixth  in  succession  to  the  British  Crown.  Herr 
Ludwig  is  one  of  the  first  historians  to  state  openly  that  the  Empress 
Frederick  was  a  loveless  and  unsympathetic  mother  to  her  son  William, 
for  she  keenly  resented  his  physical  affliction.  Following  the  ex'ample 
of  her  family,  the  House  of  Hanover,  through  all  its  generations,  she 
disliked  her  first-born  and  was  jealous  of  him,  even  as  her  own  mother. 
Queen  Victoria,  was  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nothing  can 
excuse  the  Empress  for  her  cruel  and  false  observation  to  an  Austrian 
nobleman  :  “  How  I  admire  your  handsome,  intelligent,  and  graceful 
Crown  Prince  when  I  see  him  beside  my  uncouth,  lumpish  son, 
William.”  No  wonder,  in  after  years,  that  the  Emperor  had  little 
affection  or  consideration  for  such  a  mother. 

For  his  grandmother.  Queen  Victoria,  the  Emperor  had  a  sincere 
affection ;  it  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  his  career.  It 
is  true  that  to  the  end  of  her  life  the  old  Queen  regarded  him  as  a  boy — 
as  indeed  he  was,  the  Peter  Pan  of  the  family  who  never  grew  up — 
and  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  she  described  him  as  ‘‘  this 
impetuous  and  conceited  youth.”  The  letters  they  exchanged  make 
amusing  reading,  for  they  always  suggest  an  admonitory  grandam 
correcting  the  epistolary  mistakes  and  requests  for  more  tuck-money  from 
a  grandson  at  school.  Thus  : 

Dear  Wii.liam, 

...  I  must  tell  you  frtinkly  that  your  letter  has  very  much  astonished  me. 
The  tone  in  which  you  write  of  Lord  Salisbury  I  can  only  ascribe  to  a  passing 
nervous  irritation.  ...  I  doubt  if  one  monarch  has  ever  before  written  in  such 
a  tone  to  another,  and  this  to  your  grandmother  regarding  her  Prime  .Minister  ! 

I  would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing ;  I  never  even  disparaged  Prince  Bismarck, 
though  I  knew  what  a  bitter  enemy  of  England  he  was  .  .  . 

Your  loving  grandmother, 

V.R.I. 

In  this  letter  Queen  Victoria’s  memory  was  at  fault  when  she  asserted 
she  had  never  disparaged  Bismarck.  At  any  rate,  when  war  between 
Pru.ssia  and  Austria  was  imminent,  she  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
on  April  4th,  1866  : — 

War  is  ever  fearful,  but  when  it  is  begun  for  mere  objects  of  ambition,  for 
imaginary  affronts  and  wrongs,  it  is  still  more  fearful.  You  are  deceived,  you 
are  made  to  believe  that  you  are  to  be  attacked,  and  1,  your  true  friend  and  sister, 
hear  your  honoured  name  attacked  and  abused  for  the  faults  and  recklessness  of 
others — or,  rather  more,  of  one  man  ! 

And  of  Bismarck  at  this  date  the  Crown  Prince.ss  of  Prussia  used  to 
write  to  her  mother  as  ”  the  wicked  man.”  These  points  seem  to  have 
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eluded  the  attention  of  Herr  Ludwig,  who,  however,  has  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  Bismarck ;  indeed,  this  book  has  a  second  motive  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Germany’s  greatest  Chancellor. 

William  the  Seconil  had  good  cause  to  complain  to  Queen  Victoria 
about  Lord  Salisbury,  for  that  Minister’s  incivility,  and  culpable  in¬ 
difference  to  an  alliance  with  Germany,  set  alight  a  smouldering  new  fire 
of  resentment  in  the  Emperor’s  heart  which  made  war  inevitable  in  the 
future.  Allied  with  England,  he  could  have  played  as  a  British 
admiral  to  his  full  content :  rebuffed,  he  turned  to  the  creation  of  his 
own  fleet.  Thus  evolved  the  mad  contest  between  the  two  countries  of 
ever-increasing  armaments,  and  .so  The  War.  Herr  I.udwig  chooses  to 
pass  over  lightly  Lord  Salisbury’s  ridiculous  policy  of  “  splendid  iso¬ 
lation  ”  for  England,  and  his  incredible  laches  in  arriving  an  hour 
late  for  his  appointment  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  next  day,  when  the 
rapprochement  conversation  was  to  be  renewed,  in  failing  to  appear  at 
all  !  Undoubtedly  the  Emperor  at  this  date,  1895,  desired  an  alliance 
with  England,  but  the  freezing  and  insolent  reception  of  his  pacific 
intentions  naturally  reacted  on  his  flamboyant,  sensitive  nature.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  future  he  was  the  indifferent  and  impertinent  and  sulky 
auditor  when  wiser  statesmen,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Cecil  Rhodes, 
sought  to  bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  between  England  and 
Germany. 

But  it  was  now  too  late,  for  the  incompatibility — or  hatred,  as  Herr 
Ludwig  would  have  it — existing  between  the  Emperor  and  his  uncle, 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  had  reached  a  stage  which  made  alliance 
impossible.  Their  preposterous  quarrels  and  mutual  taunts  about  their 
military  prowess — or,  rather,  lack  of  it — and  their  useless  yachts  and 
boring  handicaps,  may  seem  a  subject  for  jest,  but  it  becomes  a  grim  , 
one  when  assigned  by  history,  as  assuredly  it  will  be,  as  one  of  the 
predisposing  causes  of  a  war  which  sacrificed  many  millions  of  human 
lives.  The  relationship,  with  all  its  family  jars  and  jealousies,  which 
existed  between  the  Royal  Families  of  England,  Rus.sia,  and  Germany 
provides  a  forceful  argument  for  those — I  am  not  of  the  number — who 
prrx'laim  the  unwisdom  and  drawbacks  of  the  system  of  hereditary 
dynastic  rulers. 

Vet  directly  his  “  mortal  enemy,”  Edward  the  Seventh,  was  dead,  the 
warring  qualities  of  good  and  evil  in  the  Emperor’s  nature,  as  well  as 
his  impetuosity  and  sentimental  love  for  England,  were  again  made 
manifest.  He  wrote  : — 

The  system  of  intrigue,  which  kept  Europe  on  tenterhooks,  will  come  to  an 
end.  ...  1  believe  that  European  policy  as  a  whole  will  be  more  quiescent  .  .  . 

Edward  VI I ’s  chief  mourners,  besides  his  own  people,  will  be  the  Gauls  and  the 
Jews. 


But  he  hastened  to  England  to  attend  his  uncle’s  funeral,  and  once 
again  won  the  approbation  of  the  English  people.  So  for  a  brief  space 
he  was  happy  : — 

I  found  that  my  parents’  old  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  where  1  often 
played  as  a  little  boy,  had  been  assigned  to  me.  .  .  .  Manifold  were  the  memories 
that  filled  my  heart.  .  .  .  They  awakened  the  old  sense  of  being  at  home  here. 
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which  attaches  me  so  strongly  to  this  place,  and  which  has  made  the  political 
aspect  of  things  so  personally  painful  to  me,  especially  in  recent  years.  I  am 
proud  to  call  this  place  my  second  home,  and  to  be  a  member  of  this  royal  family. 

That  old  baffled  love  for  the  disdainful  relatives  in  England.  Herr 
Ludwig  truly  remarks  on  the  bizarre  destiny  of  this  man  “  who  was 
driven  by  his  daemon  to  hate  what  he  wanted  to  love.”  Herr  Ludwig 
does  not  relate  that  the  Emperor  came  once  more  to  London,  for  the 
last  time,  to  attend  the  unveiling,  in  1911,  of  the  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria,  in  his  capacity  of  her  eldest  grandson.  He  attended  also  a 
special  performance  of  Lytton’s  play.  Money,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
for  which  the  late  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.,  painted  the  act  drop.  The 
artist  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  at  the  theatre,  and  I  rememl)er  he 
told  me  how  brilliant  he  found  the  Kaiser  in  conversation,  with  a  very 
real  knowledge  of  Art  and  appreciation  for  all  things  English. 

Three  years  later  the  war  clouds  bur.st,  and  the  Emperor  fell  from 
the  zenith.  War,  indeed,  proved  he  was  no  warrior.  Despite  all  his 
aforetime  declarations  of  his  power  as  a  War  I.ord,  with  God  as  his  ally, 
his  shining  sword  never  glittered  in  his  mailed  fist.  He  displayed  no 
ability,  either  in  leader.ship  or  strategy,  this  Attila  in  masquerade,  with 
a  faint  heart  beneath  the  panoply.  He  was  content  to  be  far  behind 
the  lines,  spending  his  time  talking  and  reading  reports,  sometimes 
following  the  obsolete  events  of  1870  on  the  battlefield  of  Sedan,  and 
then  more  talk  over  pleasant  dinners  of  “  three  courses,  with  red  or 
white  wine,  and  cigars  and  beer.”  And  for  the  ignominious  flight  to 
Holland,  when  defeat  was  the  meed  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no  pallia¬ 
tion  or  answer  made  to  Herr  I.udwig’s  final  charge  : — 

.After  four  inactive  years — four  years  of  sacrifice  for  all  but  you — you  have 
refused  your  peofile  the  last  service  which,  in  history’s  eyes,  might  still  have  saved 
you  ;  and  for  scurvy  life  are  breaking  now  the  soldier’s  oath  you  swore  before  your 
grandsire— the  oath  inviolate ;  you  dinned  that  in  their  ears  a  thousand  times. 
Now,  in  their  direst  need,  you  wash  your  hands  of  them — wife,  children,  subjects ; 
in  your  craven  fear  you  cast  away  the  honour  of  your  fathers.  Chaos  is  upon  your 
land ;  and  while  millions  stare  privation  and  slavery  in  the  face,  one  man,  the  man 
who  stands  for  all,  steps  into  his  luxurious  car  and  rolls  away  to  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  in  a  neutral  country. 

A  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne  for  her 
admirable  translation  of  this  book  from  the  German  into  nervous 
English.  She  has  preserved  all  the  picturesque  forcefulness  and  mor¬ 
dant  irony  (Tf  the  original  work. 
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An  Artist’s  Life  in  London  and  Paris.  By  A,  Ludovici.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

This  engaging  volume  demands  attention  not  only  as  a  most  agree¬ 
able  book  of  reminiscences,  but  as  an  unusually  sensitive  register  of  the 
mental  attitude  in  this  country  towards  all  new  movements  in  art 
for  the  last  half  century.  In  1878  Mr.  Ludovici  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  we  have  some  particularly  interesting 
notes  on  that  Society  during  the  world-famed  presidency  of  Whistler, 
with  whom  the  author  maintained  wholly  unclouded  relations  right  up 
to  the  master’s  death.  The  British  public  was  more  than  inclined  to 
accept  as  gospel  the  well-known  verdict  of  Ruskin  :  “  I  have  seen  and 
heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never  expected  to 
hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in 
the  public’s  face.”  Certainly  the  Ruskin  trial  established  Whistler’s 
reputation  as  a  wit,  but,  as  Mr.  Ludovici  points  out,  it  took  the  public 
more  than  twenty  years  after  this  to  realise  that  he  w'as  a  great  and 
serious  artist.  In  1899,  for  instance,  when  the  author  accompanied 
Whistler  on  a  trip  through  Holland  he  had  to  listen  to  this  sort  of 
thing  from  two  American  ladies,  enraptured  by  some  fine  old  Dutch 
sailing  boats  on  their  way  to  Rotterdam  :  “  One  of  them  exclaimed, 
‘  Oh,  if  only  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  were  here  to  paint  them  !  How 
lovely  !  ’  etc.,  etc. — a  fatuous  remark  which  brought  the  first  smile  to 
my  face  since  I  had  left  Whistler,  for  I  knew  how  amateurish  the 
result  would  be  as  compared  with  his  interpretation  of  the  subject.” 
So  much  for  our  Anglo-Saxon  public,  but  the  real  tragedy  of  depre¬ 
ciation  seems  to  lie  with  the  artists  themselves.  Whistler  was  to  say 
of  a  Cezanne  :  ‘‘If  a  child  of  ten  had  drawn  that  on  her  slate  her 
mother,  if  she  had  been  a  good  mother,  ought  to  have  slapped  her.” 
And,  as  though  this  were  not  enough  in  the  sad  by-ways  of  irony, 
Cezanne,  when  shown  some  of  the  paintings  of  Van  Gogh,  w^as  to 
observe:  ‘‘  Frankly,  I  think  they  are  the  paintings  of  a  madman.” 
Mr.  Ludovici’s  book,  however,  is  mainly  valuable  as  a  record  of  his 
persistent  efforts,  year  after  year,  in  making  the  British  public 
acquainted  with  one  new'  movement  after  the  other  in  spite  of  the 
frank  ridicule  with  which  each  was  inevitably  greeted.  Of  his  own 
career  as  a  painter  he  spe.aks  with  regrettable  reticence,  but  he  does 
let  us  know,  in  passing,  that  again  and  again  his  work  has  been 
crowned  by  the  whole-heaited  commendation  of  that  creative  Petronius 
Arbiter,  James  McNeill  Whistler. 

History  of  Barclays  Bank,  Limited.  Compiled  by  P.  W.  Matthews. 

Edited  by  Anthony  W.  Tuke.  (Blades.  £^2  2s.) 

A  resolute  laudator  temporis  acti  has  asked  this  question  in  a  news¬ 
paper  :  “  Will  any  man  say  with  assurance  that  even  one  book  which 
posterity  will  care  to  read  has  been  written  in  the  last  ten  years?  ”  But 
the  same  critic  goes  on  to  express  his  appreciation  of  modern  financiers 
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in  this  country  as  surpassing  those  of  any  other  age.  Unfortunately, 
though,  he  admits,  the  historian  is  rarely  attracted  by  finance.  The 
history  of  Barclays  Bank  would  seem  in  itself  to  modify  this  point  of 
view,  because  it  not  only  gives  a  comprehensive  and  lucid  account  of 
this  convoluted  institution  through  the  centuries,  but  it  also  shows  how 
intertwined  with  the  very  roots  of  English  history  a  great  commercial 
house  must  necessarily  be.  The  general  reader,  indifferent  to  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  banking  evolution  presented  in  these  pages,  with  unvarying 
coherence  of  detail,  will  find  himself  constantly  confronted  by  familiar 
historic  personages. 

The  long  association  of  the  Kinnaird  family  with  the  famous  bank 
had  in  Douglas  Kinnaird  “  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  political  and 
literary  circles  of  London.”  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Byron,  whose 
Hebrew  Melodies  was  dedicated  to  him.  It  was  said  that  the  poet 
on  one  occasion  asked  the  banker  to  act  as  his  second  in  a  duel  with 
Southey,  and  that  peace  was  only  maintained  by  Kinnaird ’s  “  serio- 
humorous  expostulations.”  Yet  another  Kinnaird,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Douglas’s  nephew,  owed  his  name  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
Duke’s  godson  :  “  The  great  Duke’s  friendship  for  Mr.  Kinnaird  was, 
for  so  cold  a  man,  very  remarkable,  and,  almost  daily  for  years,  he 
dismounted  on  his  way  from  the  Horse  Guards  and  had  a  talk  with  his 
proteg4  in  the  bank  at  Pall  Mall.”  Lord  Palmerston,  the  very  reverse 
in  temperament  of  the  Iron  Duke,  was  also  among  Kinnaird’s  friends  : 
”  During  his  last  Premiership,  when  turned  eighty,  that  light-hearted 
statesman  persisted  in  walking  home  from  the  House  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  and,  as  the  distance  was  considerable,  Mr.  Kinnaird 
always  accompanied  him,  and  then  ran  back  all  the  way  to  his  own  resi¬ 
dence  in  Pall  Mall.” 

Even  more  traditional  is  the  association  of  the  Backhouse  family  with 
Barclays  Bank,  and  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Jonathan 
Backhouse  being  badgered  by  a  commercial  traveller  to  accept  a  bet  of 
to  prove  which  of  them  could  produce  the  more  money.  The  Quaker 
declined  the  bet,  but  offered  to  burn  a  note  if  the  other  would  do 
the  same  :  “  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr.  Backhouse  took  out  a 
note  and  put  it  in  the  fire.  The  commercial,  not  wishing  to  be 
behind,  did  the  same.  Mr.  Backhouse  offered  to  repeat  the  process,  but 
the  commercial,  considerably  cowed,  declined ;  then  Mr.  Backhou.se 
quietly  thanked  him  for  having  burned  one  of  his  (Mr.  Backhou.se’s) 
bank  notes,  for  which  he  had  received  ;£5,  while  the  note  he,  Mr. 
Backhouse,  had  burned  was  on  his  own  bank,  and  had  only  cost  him 
the  paper  !  ” 

Authors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  bank 
balances,  but  we  have  at  least  oblique  glimpses  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Richard¬ 
son,  Sheridan,  and  Dickens  in  this  book,  which  contains,  among  other 
curiosa  in  reproduction,  a  cheque  bearing  the  signature  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Really,  when  one  considers  the  volumes  of  personal  brag  that 
circulate  under  the  mask  of  “Reminiscences”  one  should  appreciate 
this  unexpectedly  entertaining  record  of  financial  achievement. 
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MR.  BALDWIN  AND  HIS  CRITICS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  '  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  February  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 
Mr.  James  Corbett  writes  an  article  on  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  critics, 
as  he  claims,  “  from  the  point  of  neutrality  and  independence.”  Inde¬ 
pendent  he  may  be,  but  neutral  he  certainly  is  not ;  indeed,  Mr.  Corl>ett 
appears  as  the  chief  critic  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  prosecution. 

On  page  174  Mr.  Corbett  states  of  Mr.  Baldwin  that  ”  nobody  seems 
to  love  him.”  This  is  rhetorical  language,  and  means,  I  suppose,  that 
nobody  likes  or  esteems  him,  which,  as  Euclid  says,  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
on  page  166  Mr.  Corbett  says  :  “His  greatest  enemy  will  admit  that 
he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout  the  nation.”  I  will  venture 
to  say,  putting  my  opinion  against  that  of  Mr.  Corbett,  that  few  men 
who  have  held  his  high  position  have  been  more  “  loved,”  i.e.,  more 
personally  liked  and  respected — than  Mr.  Baldwin.  Few,  indeed,  who 
he.ard  the  message  coming  out  of  the  void  at  the  beginning  of 
the  General  Strike:  “  Keep  steady,  peace  on  earth  comes  to  men  of 
goodwill,”  few  did  not  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  say  to  themselves: 
“  Thank  God,  the  interests  of  the  country  are  in  charge  of  a  man!  ” 

“  Had  he  been  gifted  with  perspicacity  and  forethought  he  would 
have  realised  the  dire  significance  of  the  coal  subsidy.”  Had  he  been 
omniscient  he  would  have  know  n  that  the  expedient  would  not  succeed  j 
as  to  its  “  dire  significance,”  none  of  us,  even  now',  knows  anything 
about  it.  “  He  granted  the  subsidy  in  order  to  give  disputants  the 
time  to  think.”  Precisely.  The  disputants  failed  to  think  to  any 
useful  purpose,  therefore  Mr.  Baldwin  was  disastrously  wrong.  Was 
there  ever  such  an  argument?  “  Yet  Mr.  Baldwin  must  look  to  his 
laurels.  The  miners  have  been  driven  underground  without  a  tangible, 
lasting  settlement.  A  million  loyal  workers  have  been  battened  down 
under  the  hatches  of  hard  economic  facts.”  It  is  very  distressing,  but 
if  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  overdrawn  at  the  bank  I  shall  be  battened 
down  by  the  same  hard  economic  facts,  and  there  will  he  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it,  but  somehow'  raise  the  money  to  repay  the  bank.  If 
I  fail  to  do  so  no  one  will  shed  many  tears  for  me,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
shall  not  blame  Mr.  Baldwin. 

“  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  apparently  destitute  of  political  imagination. 
He  has  exercised  neither  re.source  nor  ingenuity;  ”  it  evidently  appears 
so  to  Mr.  Corbett,  and  Mr.  Corbett  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  though 
he  gives  no  intelligible  reasons  for  holding  it. 

“  It  w'as  not  outside  the  boundary  of  possibility  to  have  secured  a 
national  coal  agreement,  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  coalfields  that  might 
have  lasted  for  fifteen  years;  but  apparently  Mr.  Baldwin  preferred 
to  assent  to  the  wretched  plan  of  a  starvation  settlement.”  Now  what 
is  the  good  of  using  .such  language  as  this?  A  thousand  things  were 
not  outside  the  boundary  of  possibility,  and  for  some  of  them  Mr. 
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Baldwin  no  doubt  hoped,  but  that  hard  economic  facts  should  cease 
to  operate  was  most  certainly  not  one  of  them. 

“  The  General  Strike  was  an  indication  that  they  (the  miners)  had 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  great  British  puh'ic.”  It  was  no  such 
thing.  The  gre.it  British  public,  in  the  face  of  horrible  inconvenience, 
showed  their  want  of  sympathy  by  going  about  their  business  and 
thereby  broke  the  strike. 

1  really  have  not  patience  to  pursue  this  matter  in  detail  any  further, 
liut  1  hope  the  few  observations  I  have  made  will  cause  those  who  read 
the  outpourings  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  candid  friends  or  “  neutral  ”  critics 
to  consider  the  opinions  given  in  relation  to  the  arguments  used  to 
support  them. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  deficient  as  it  is  in  serious  argument 
and  generally  guarded  in  expression — such  words  as  “  seems  ”  and 
“  apparently  ”  being  freely  used — the  article  does,  somehow,  contrive 
to  create  an  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  inimical  to  the  distinguished 
personage  with  whom  it  deals.  Such  articles  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  there 
were  a  concerted  attempt  to  disparage  and  lielittle  the  man  who,  above 
all  others,  should,  one  would  imagine,  be  supported  in  his  heavy  task 
hv  “  all  men  of  goodwill.” 

A  rusty  and  ill-tempered  sword,  however  inexpertly  wielded,  may 
inflict  a  wound. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Archibald  J.  Campbell. 


A  REPLY 

I'o  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  has 
ventured  to  reply  to  my  article.  He  is  perfectly  entitled  to  express  his 
own  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  his  reply  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  away  any  ambiguity  that  exi.sts  in  his  mind. 

I  take  it  that  your  corresfwndent  clearly  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ”  neutrality.”  An  individual  or  a  nation  may  be  neutral, 
but  that  does  not  rule  out  independent  thought.  Neither,  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit,  does  it  rule  out  the  expression  of  an  indefwndent 
viewpoint.  I  clearly  stated  that  my  article  was  written  from  the  point 
of  neutrality  and  imlcpendencc.  I  implied  by  such  a  statement  that  I 
was  not  prejudiced  by  any  political  bias  in  the  matter.  At  the  same 
time,  I  re.served  the  right  to  express  an  imlependent  opinion.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  done  exactly  the  same  thing,  so  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  quarrel  about  in  this  re.spect. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  all  the  arguments  advanced  by  your 
correspondent.  My  article  stands  as  a  complete  refutation  of  many  of 
his  views.  I  have  already  subscribed  to  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
in  many  respects,  but  even  the  Prime  Minister  will  admit  that  he  does 
not  stand  outside  the  pale  of  criticism.  I  have  stressed  wherein  I 
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think  he  has  failed.  Yet  I  have  also  stressed  the  enormous  difficulties 
he  has  had  to  contend  with  in  this  post-war  era,  and  I  have  even  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  claimed  to  he  a  super-divine  personage 
in  political  affairs.  He  is  perfectly  human,  and  he  is  perfectly  liable 
to  make  mistakes.  If  his  mistakes  are  pointed  out  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  rectifying  them.  If  definite  suggestions  are  advanced 
to  him  along  the  lines  of  reconstruction  and  resettlenlent,  the  Prime 
Minister  may  consider  whether  such  suggestions  are  feasible  in  the  light 
of  his  experience.  My  criticism  was  perfectly  legitimate.  Mr.  Baldwin 
would  he  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  fact. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  Corbett. 


•**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


